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Di. Frank B. V/cwer kas considercbJe experience In ihe 
Felds of edvcatlonoJ iesfing and measvremenf and is cur- 
rently an leme of absence from The Universlfy of Michigan 
v/here he holds the rank of professor. He is SfafI Director 
of ike National Assessment of Educational Progress, and 
as such, is responsible for the direct administration of Its 
programs. Dr. V/omer has been associcteJ with ihe Na- 
tionaf Assessment program since 1967 when he began os 
director of the Exploratory Committee on the Assessment 
of Progress in Education (ECAPE), the forerunner of NAEP. 

Dr. V/omer has a PhD. in Educational Measurement from 
The University of Michigan. He currently serves as a con- 
sultant in Testing and Guidance in ihe Bureau of School 
Services of the University of Michigan. 



How did NAEP get its beginning? 

V/hen Francis Keppel became Commissioner of Ed* 
jcation, he took a close look at the charter of the 
Office of Education and found it rolk d for a periodic 
evaJuation of the sdiooJs of the country. As he 
looked at the operations of the Office of Education 
he noted they were collecting a lot of information 
about schools, but the information v/as almost en- 
tirely in terms of inputs into education, rather than 
outputs from education. So he discussed this with a 
number of people (including John Gardner), and 
they decided to call together an ad hoc crev/ to dis* 
I cuss whether some consideration should be given to 
developing a plan for getting information about 
outputs. The original committee decided to develop 
<a project v/hich attempted to get directly at knov/1- 
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HBTE ARE THE MAJOR POINTS: 

HASP ts *3 ctsposse to she need to lock cl she oa^jts cs 
w«3 cs &e ispots educeSoo- 

2. HAS? is rffr s igr» d Jo provide Zoagiiudiscl dsJa oa process 
ia cdocdioa. 

I 3- NAS* is peered so providjag infoeaaatioa for pfccp!e *?30 
I govern edoceJ i o n sodi cs srhool board caerbers. 

I ■«- NAS* ossesses edocaijOTcl ©occnajes in sen broad subject 
; creas. 

I 

1 5- NA£? is c pregrons so assess sdl Scnowledges- sKCs^ wnder- 
slondlnss- end cuiiodes ooqtwed by children — sfarou^oat 
&e country — or nwlhouJ cf she stbooJ systems. 

6- A racnor goal in &e deuelcpmenl of she Assesameru items 
is So soaple octoel student bdiaviors, Iber^ore, die item 
sonnet is more varied than snost stondordieed Jests. 

7. ®^>^esentciiwes of three oudiences. sdsolars, educolofs. end 
lay people, ere reading to die Assessment hems. In she 
near Suture;, students wia else be used os reodors. 

S. Assessment data is nos provided on irtdrviduol students or 
sthool dlstrids. but rather normative data is provided on 
Ae perfoemonoe of brood groi;ps of studenis. 

9. The cssessment items r^esent diree levels & oMBojIty. 
Ihe data in^cotes i»*ot level of performance SyjnSes 
Ae maiorily of students, obout half the students ond Ae 
Jcp ten percent of students. 



edge, skills, understandings, and attitudes of stu- 
dents as they proceed through the educational scene. 
Carnegie offered to fund a cxMnmittee to explore the 
possibilities of such a project, ond if the possibilities 
seemed reascrrable, to develop instrumentation for 
the project. 

What thought was given to how the information would 
be used? 

We thought this information wootld be useful to persons 
vmo have legal responsibilihes for education — sdxxd 
bcxirds, state boards of education and legtsiotors who 
provide funding. So rtie initial thought actually was more 
to provide information for lay persons then for educaiors. 
And that thought has continued through the project. 

How did you envision this information being used? 

Suppose in a given area such as science the results 
indicate that students are doing a much better job in 
achieving a knowledge objecHve than in adiieving an 
apfdicotfon objecHve [such as a sdenHHc principle, etc). 
Legislators and/or boards of education might say, "V/ell, 
thats nic 2 , but we really wish schools would pyt more 
emphasis on what students con do wiHi the informaHon." 
On the oHier hand, if the results showed that students 
ere doing as well, or better, in application, everyone 
would probably say, “Isn't that greet, we're doing what 
we should be doing." We would not suggest educational 
changes bur would simply gerher evidence which might 
indicate that education is or is not, in fact, doing what 
people want it to do. 
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One of the concerns crigbo!Jy expressed was Act many 
people in edocoHon fe^ fhot if you compare today with 
10 yeors or ^ yeors bade, we taay wdl be dmng a better 
job now than we were doing then. But we have no 
endence to show us whether there hos been progress over 
ihei time roHser Hxsn ju^ dsonge This would be useh;] m 
mecHng Hse cnticisms of educcHon, ond olso it would 
enable people in chafge to do a bdter job of pbnning. 
Think of ’A'hot happened offer Sputnik. Tb&’e wos greet 
emphosa on moth esnd science because of o happening 
ift^ch wcjs extensal to educoHon. But no one in education 
knew what we were doing in math and science. 

Ecdier, you made a di^indioii between ihe aoquisiHon of 
knowledge ond education. Thai seems to be the vnderiymg 
philosophy of NafionoJ Assessment. How do you dtSitte 
educcSion? What are you {tssessinc'^ 

My dehnlHon of eduoiHon is very brexjd. It is not 
conHned to schooling. It is confined to Hiose Hiings that 
happen in o school building. We ore conndering of/ 
knowleciges, skills, enderstondings, end olHtudes, which 
ore ocquired by o chL'd up to o given oge. We're not 
oitem;^g fo osoibe these attributes spedHcally to schools 
or to some olher mfluence. In fact, o point I think I should 
moke is that we ore not trying to jucfge couse and effect 
or rdationdiips. We might do Hxjt later, or other people 
might look ot our results and fry to stf up studies that vwll 
do Hiat. Were designed to previde inlormaHon v^fbout 
regard to how kids acejuired these understanding. I'm sure 
Ihot vrill raise many quesHons. What did happen? Hojv 
did it happen? Those are legiHmate questions that should 
be answered, but they're not a part of the prefect ot ihe 
moment. 

In what subject areas are you gathering irdormation? 

We have ten subject areas. Our coverages will not be 
as brcxid as our subject matter spedalists would like 
because of financial ond pracricol considerations. To start, 
we'll be assessing approximatdy 160 minutes worth of 
Hme for eadi age group in eadi subject area. That's 
considerably more than any standardized lest would do. 
On the olher band, IdO minutes isn't enough to cover in 
deprti oil of the objecHves we have in a given area. My 
hope is that one of our expansion moves will be to 
increase that amount of Hme. 

/ understand you have a subject of Career and Occupa- 
iional Development. Could you give us an idea as to why 
that was included, and basically what does it cover? 

This area of career and occupational development 
originally was called vocational education. When the 
contractors made their bids and developed their objecHves, 
they came in with more or less two poinfs of view. One 
contractor came in with a set of objectives which was very 
general in nature. It dealt with generalized skills that a 
student might develop, but even more with his knowledge 
of ihe worid of work — the knowledge of how to get a 




|ob. Anofter ccclxcdcf came in ihof pSvs cbjedives 
thoJ dec!} w!h o speaSk $la3 !lai:» mish} be developed b 
specific oreos — bv^ess educsfion^ famung, bcxsenxddng, 
engineenng sidlls, tic — and attemp!^ to dev^op exercises 
deding wiJn ihose arecs. But those exerdses were dengnsd 
to be ghren only to lads wbo*d bod thot spedol training. 
Ibe propose! wes ret^ewed end »he feding was that it 
was entirdy oonfraiy to whet was bang doie in oAer 
subject oreos. (in fte other areas we were concerned ^ih 
the degree to which c3I students have devdoped some 
dcilkj So that approach was rqected. 

Then die objectives were revised. As our reviewers 
lodced at them the second time, they said, This really isn't 
vocotiotxjl education any more. If you’re going to leave 
out all aspects of specific training in all of these slcill areas, 
it would be btiter to call it som^ing dse." The term 
coreer and occvpotional deveSopaienJ was suggested. So 
now, we hove an area which attemjMs to deal vwHi two 
objedives. First, it deols with a knowledge objective con- 
cerning the total world of work. Secondly, «t deals vwth a 
ski!! objective— but very generalized skills that we might 
assume all students would develop to some degree, for 
instance, in any jt^, you need to have certain entry sldils — 
the ability to be prompt, to get along vwlh other peo;4e, 
etc. It’s this sort of thing that we’ re now iollang about as 
the skills objectives in rfie exerdses dealing vdth occupa- 
tionol devdopment. This deals vwth objectives that ore 
reasonable for the schools, even though we might not find 
them in the curriculum at a spedfic point. This is the area 
that is of most direct interest to those in counsdor educa- 
tion, and to counselors themselves, because we vdlJ be 
able to provide information about things that counselors 
have to be concerned with. 

Covld you trace the devdopment of the tests? Are you 
constantly modifying end changing them? 

The whole development process is very similar to that 
of other tests, but is more extensive, and Hiere ore some 
variations. We started with the development of objectives. 
We asked for behavioral objecHves. The purpose of riie 
objectives was to serve as guides for the exercise cievelop- 
ers. Yet at the same time we wanted the objecHves to be 
statements that were accepted by file audience for whom 
the National Assessment was intended. 

We see that we have at least three basic audiences. 
The first is the person we call the scholar, of the subject 
matter specialist. The second is educators generally. Third, 
our objectives have to be those which lay persons feel 
are opproprafe for the schools. And we did, in fact, have 
all objectives, and exerdses too, reviewed by lay persons 
— sdhoo] board members, state boards of educarion and 
representatives of educational groups from various organi- 
zations such as the National Association of Manufacturers, 
NAACP, the American Legion, etc. 



After the obeefives w'ere in order, the exercises were 
devdoped. The exerdses bed to rseet three different levds 
of diffkalty, they had to have high rodent volidity, end 
d»ey hod to be worded os dmpjy cs possbie. We tiy to 
present the materials in on^ way necessary to rooxinuze 
the vnder^onding of the todc on fte port of toe cssessee, 
so he will not get hung cp in not knowing what vre want 
him to do. is a very diffioilt task to odiieve. Our 
exerdse developers initially had about a year~anda~half 
to do all of this. They brou^t their results to us. We s«it 
toe materials to sube^ matter people who did a mail 
review. Some questions were raised— some things toot were 
a little disturbing— so we deeded to proceed a little 
furftw- We colled togtiher groups of people — prirsanly 
teccheis in svbect areas, or other subject matter specialists. 
We had groups of them (Age 9 Saence, Age 13 SdtTtce^ 
dc) go over toe exeritses one by cne. 

These groups come op with so many pn^lems toot we 
went torough each area ond dd olmost a complete 
revisKm. In some oreos we threw out whole blocks of 
exerdses involved wito enfire objeefives and started again 
fnxn scratch. There were some very major problems in all 
Oi these. Many of toe exerdses did not hove content 
validity, as judged by our experts. They were very trival. 
Secondly, while they were able to write exerdses of 
average difficulty end toe very difiicult, they couldb’r write 
toe supposedly easy exerdses. We d:d a Study using only 
toe 90 per cent difficulty exerdses — toe anes that theo- 
retically 90 percent could respond to. Those written to be 
90 percent fumed out in prcctice to be 50 or ^ jsercent. 
We had to go back to toe exerdse developers and ask 
for easier ones. We then went to people working in areas 
wLjre disadvantaged students live, and said, "Maybe 
you’d better tell vs what they do know." We found many 
?r e ^vording, such as the use of technical words 

words toot the students just didn't understand. The word- 
ing of the exerdses was tried with fow-achieving kids. (Our 
tryouts for this study were not like typical iryovis in toct 
we didn t care if we had a cross secHon. They were 
primarily with the low-achieving. Our thinking was— if it 
works wito them, it will work wito others.) We found we 
simply had to reword and rework many of toe exerdses 
to simplify the language. 

Another aspect of the exerdse development process was 
to look at the items from toe point of view of offensiveness. 
We handled this with lay panels again — not with pro- 
fessional* educators. They asked, "Would this be offensive 
to the people in general?" We found certain things poten- 
Hally controversial. In the area of citizenship, we were 
asking aititudinal questions — perhaps about people of 
another race, or about people in poliHcs. We had ques- 
tions which involved nudity in art, and which involved 
religion in both music and art. All of these things are 
potentially offensive to some people. Our general policy 
was — if something was offensive, and if we could write 



cncAer exercise cr revise t?5ci one fo rnecscre ^ saae 
cbje^ive, we wtxid do t!. Jn scene tnsfcixes wc 
cocUdn't thinl cf cny ■A'oys. Tisen we hed io fcce the 
qoeslioo, T>o we Soke She diccce of b^g oSien^vs or 
don't we?“ In ss?-ie in^cnces, our lay pends said, “Go 
ohecd end fclce She dsonce;. Il's so sjnporfcni you cen'f 
leove shot objec^e oc}," V^ih oSheis H?ey soid, “iS's iud 
too exfj^osive, you naghS domoce the ioSal project. So 
you'd beiSer not use it. This was the oftensiye review. 

Eventually Shis I«3d So f/youfs. The lyouls were what we 
call feasib^ity iiyouSs, in whidi we wanted So feid out if 
the student Scriows whot we" re csSang h»nL Can he jcspoad 
to the exercise? Do we have eosy exercises here os wdl os 
Hie difficult <wes? 

After shot we eventually got into the cren of the fihol 
selection of exercises. We've Parted redevdopment of the 
subject areas which ere in our psdeoges Shis year — science, 
writing, and dlizenship. Our plans cell for cydes of three 
or six yeors depending on the subject crec. We* ve oiready 
revised the objectives. We*ve had them revised by subject 
people. We've hod prototype exercises prepored (which 
have bets; reviewed). The next step wll be feasibility 
tryouts of the prototypes. Then we w4l go into odual 
produenon. 

Wbaf kind of scoring process do you use in ioiing results 
— especioJ/y, say, from a mechanical typo test? How do 
you score ike musical ir^sfrvmenf, or artwork items, etc? 

This will vary tremendously depending on the given 
area. We do have quite a few multiple dioice quesrions, 
and that's rather mechanical. This year we hove a number 
of essays produced and a number of short answers, and 
the scoring procedure for these differ. For instance, lets 
soke an exerdse in which we ask the stuefent to fill out 
a blank — like something he might see in a magazine, 
something to cot out a coupon end send away for — ffiat is 
a short fill-in. ‘We set up criteria ahead of ^me, and we 
hove reaefers who read these and score them. In o sense 
it is classify rather than score. We rarely say an exerdse 
is right or wrong. We simply say it is completely correct, 
or there is one error of ffiis type, or two errors of this 
type, etc We will actually report on riie exerdse that 
way. For example, we'll report 60 percent were completely 
correct, 20 percent hod on error of this type, etc On the 
longer essays, we will poll together a group of professiorral 
readers — primarily English teachers. They will read for cn 
"holistic” approach — very quickly, for the idea, for com- 
munication, for whether the student is getting the point 
across. Then they will rank the answer on a 4- or 6-point 
scale. Two readers score each ixiper, and the scores are 
combined. 

For reporting, we'll fake a sample of those ranked at the 
top. The reporters will then consist of reproducing those 
papers, and saying, "Here are some samples of the best 
writing of 9-yeor-olds, given this stimulus." And we'll fake 
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scene in the nadtCe, end soy, “Here ere sompSes of typa^l 
writing for 9-yecr-clds, given this stsflK^us.'" Arid weO lake 
some cl the bottom cntl say, “Ail lads w'ri*e end coenmoni- 
caie cl lec^ this wdL“ Tbot type cf reporting will ignore 
spelling, greinmer, esege, ^c to the extent ibol the 
moterial is rcodoblc. Then well do o separate evclootirai 
on the spelling, groauncr, punduolicn, etc (Inis will 
probobly be done on the basis of what is colled ^ondord 
written Englidi.} The exerdse is, or is not, cccepiable purdy 
on tiiot basis. In ihe creo of muse; we'll do soinew^l the 
some thing. Well get o group of snuric teadi^s fogeiher 
to listen end moke some judgment. In cit, well actually 
hove som^hing for art teachers So evoluote, ond so forth. 

How w31 this infoimdion be reported? Axe you suggeaing 
ihcf ihe hdormation w3i report diredly cn students cf a 
f^xiiculcx school riistrici or school sy^&n, or more on 
students in general around the country? 

Iris aimed at students in general. The smallest geographic 
units we'ii be reporting ere four lorge geographic oreos 
— northeast, southeast, central, end west. In addition we'll 
report at least four types of communities — big dries, urban 
fringe, middle-size, ond smoli. The other reporrir«g oite- 
gories will be boys end girls, high and low sodoeconomic 
status, the four eges, and race. These ootc-gories were set 
op for a coupie of reasons: (II ihe planning groups fdt 
this should be a norioncJ ossessment — not state or local, 
and (2) they recognized the pet^rio! criridsms (which, in 
fact, did follow) riwt this might become a state or local 
testing program wirii someone outside doing the evaloat- 
ing. However, within the lost year, the major criridsm we 
now are fodng h that we are not plonning to provide 
iocol school or state results. Two or three years ago there 
wos a criri.dsm io ffie contrary. 

in relarion to the level at which we wll report, we are 
now considering some other possibilities. For example, 
we're considering: (IJ potential cooperarion with other area 
groups somewhot smaller than ihe large geographical 
areas, (2) potential cooperorion with states, and (3) possible 
outright sharing of materials. 

A4osf people see what you are doing and fry io draw some 
kind of parallel with ihe kind of achievement testing that 
goes on through a standardized test like the Iowa Test of 
Educational Devdopmeni (ITED). Would you draw some 
comparsons between that and your program? 

Yes. I can compare them and I contrast them. In my 
mind the differences are greater. The iTED (or similar tests) 
is designed to give information about individual boys and 
girls. (V/hat do they know in a given area?) We are not 
concerned with that. We're concerned much more with a 
mastery opproach than with a normative approach. 
Approximately one-third of the exercises we use will be 
comparable to those in ITED or others. (Comparoble in the 
sense that they ore designed so 40, 50, or 60 percent of 
the kids in a given age will know the answer, or will have 
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developed the ^£LJ Oxie-sl^d cf ovis ore decgned to be 
very ecsy, end one^Hrd of our designed to be very eSffi- 
colt. The very cosy ones, ideclly, ere so easy that dlxrai 
c:!! young^ers of o given ege %t^! hove devdoped the! 
sJdll or hove that biowledge. About one>third ere so 
difHouIt that only 10 or 15 percent w3] have eojuiied that 
$]q}] or lcnow3edg& Our gool is to reporr representative 
odiievement of three diH^eni di^odiy levds. Use goa! of 
cn (xhieveiren} test b to ohfah the greatest difference 
in rank order of the tndmduci students from high to low 
by using items o! the middle dif^culiy range. So our 
purposes ore different. 

There are some other di^erences. We ore using many 
more fonsxsts end c greeter variety of formats of exercises 
then the standardized tests. For exomple, in the area of 
writing, 90 to 95 percent of our exerdses a dually involve 
writing. In ihe Sdcnce oreo, we hove a number of 
oppca^ctvs exercises. The students ore given some materials, 
they set Ssem op, condud o “mini-expedmen*," end record 
the results. In ihe dtizenship area, we hove two exerdses 
Sxrt invr^ve group activity. A group cf eight students gets 
together, discusses things, end b observed. In music, 
students who f^ay on instrument ore asked to perform and 
ore recorded. WeVe hying to moke our exerdses a dired 
measure of a given c^jedive for the assessment area. We 
will be reporting exerdses one by one. The exerdse does 
not contribute to a total score. Each exerdse b important 
in and of itself. 

How do you communicate the goals of ibis program to ihe 
students who are actually taking the tests? Do they see 
this as one more standardized test block? 

Yes. When they’re first approached, l*m sure they do. 
By the time fiiey’re finished the assessment, however, we 
get the reedion, "This is different from other tests." By 
and large they seem to like it. For example, in this first 
year we have three subjed areas which are mixed in the 
booklet each student receives. An individuci student will 
answer some exerdses in science, some in citizenship, and 
some in writing. They seem to like this; it doesn’t bother 
diem at all to shift from one subjed orea to onoHier. In 
fad, at times we’re not even sure they know the switch 
has taken place. Initialiy, when the assessment is presented 
to them, they are told they have been selected as part of a 
random sample. We tell them it has nothing to do wiHi 
their school, grades, or progress. It is anonymous. They're 
asked to cooperate end do their best. There are certain 
societal pressures, in a sense, since they’re asked to do it 
in a school setting. They can refuse; and they have refused 
on occasion — but not too often. 

Hew did you deal with differences that might have 
occurred as a result of different minority group member- 
ships in different regions of the country — Mexican-Ameri- 
cans in the Southwest, blacks in the East? 



it jvff c^smpmre ied m / wiA 10 
or 20 or 39 /earr bade *r« 
mef be tfoiay a better -ai 
oom tboa *re ■were Soiag ibes. 

«re have eo nideace to 
shew itt. . . 



Mjr itefiestioa of editcafioa ... 
is not rostioed to those thSogs 
that fjoppea in a jdioct build- 
ing. We ore considering oS 
knowledges, ddMs, understood- 
ings, and ottitvdes, whkh ore 
oeguired by a chdd up to a 
ghren age. 



There certainly is a pot enti al 
danger of bkts. We hope Hsat 
we honking it at leaJt in 
port, by insisting that non- 
educators always be a port of 
the governing group and by 
indsiing that our objectives 
and exerdses be dteored by 
non-educators. 



We try to present the ma- 
terials in any way necessary 
to maximize the understanding 
of the task on the port of the 
assessee, so he will nef get 
hung up in not knowing what 
we want him to do. 



If everything would go the 
way Vd like to see H go. 
National Assessment would be 
looked upon in the same light 
that we now look upon the 
Census Bureau — os an estab- 
lished project — one which 
continues to provide informa- 
tion about the schools on a 
regular, on-going basis. 
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We ve bcjid’ed iJ two ways. ln:}ioIly, we hamSed if 
piiricrdy on a consvllcn} bo^ by hovHng repfescnJoHves 
of various irJnoriiy crcvps on oir pond. Now we ore 
fi)^g io Icke cn oddjfjcmol step. We fed we con do a 
beSer pb by invofvbg fhem eariier. We ore frying fo 
..filizc peopJc who ore mcn:bers of minorily groups, or 
who ore worJdng vrifh minorify groups, b the produdion 
of roaieriols. (We hove olso sfcn'ed using young pcopJe b 
the review process ond hopefully, we wflJ be oble fo use 
them b the produdion process.) 

(Whaf I would like fo do is fo get mcferbls spedHc fo 
different mborify groups, end use them noHonally io see 
fhe extent fo whicn the spedficily of fhe stinoulus is the 
result of or is dependent upon the genera! prindple in- 
volved. For example, fake a basic sdentiBc prindple. 
Design on extrdic which is geared to specBc materials 
which o Negro youngster might be exposed io in a ghetto 
area, or a Sponish-speoking youngster in the Southeast, or 
a Spanish-speaking youngster in New York (which might be 
quite different], and add these fo our typical one in general 
ferjns. We might use c!I of these and see how the prindple 
comes through when it's put in the context that a kid is 
familbr with. (Bui that s still in tne experimental stage.) 

Speaking of tne group differences, one of the greatest 
potential differences of which we need to be oware is the 
sex'differenca We find that some of our moterials are 
definitely mcle-bicsed, and other ore potenfially female- 
biased. 



How do you see the climate for acceptance or use of 
this project? 

The climate now is very favorable. If we had been ready 
to go with assessment two or more years ago, we*d have 
had great problems getting an adequate sample. How- 
ever, last March as we started, we had almost 90 percent 
participation in the schools. We had 95 percent this fall. 
The acceptance is really much greater. And I'm sure that 
this does relate to the total acceptance of evaluation and 
assessment as a potentially usuable tool. The feeling I get 
from educators is — we're going to have assessment, it's 
much better if we participate in it and do all that we can 
to make sure fhe results are used widely. Assessment is 
not only here at the national level, but it's coming at the 
state level now. Michigan has on assessment program fay 
legislation. California has had an assessment program for 
years. Other states are considering it. Many local districts 
are talking about it. It s much more fashionable now. (I 
hope we don't go to the opposite extreme, so that we 
occept almost anything under the name of evaluation and 
assessment as being something that's worthwhile-.] I wish I 
knew to what extent National Assessment is simply a result 
of the total societal change in this respect. 

As you think of counselors and other people in pupil per- 
sonnel services, con you suggest other ways in which the 



results of ike Assessment nught be used by them? Whrd 
stake do they reoJ/y kove in Ikis project? 

An biporfont efle, oithough these people were not 
considered cs o major audience b devdopSr.g the project. 
The .Assessment will give us a much better fedbg for the 
cctuol knowledges end undersfondbg that students have 
developed. We talk obout takbg sludents where they ore, 
bur we don't do as much os we should. NAB* vwll moke o 
contribution by giving us o picture of on octuol samf^e of 
knowledges ond skills thot students hove ocquired — both 
from the very low to She very high level. While basically 
the Assessment vwll he notional, it does hove some signifi- 
cant breakdowns — sex, sodoeccsiomic status (the disad- 
vantaged kids versus the rest] the breokdown of students 

from difierent kbds of communifies, and the geographical 
breakdown. 



The tune sAedtite of fhe Nsiiona! Assesssnent of Educo- 
iionc! Prepress was oiisinoJIy sei up to cover three subject 
oreos eod) year end follow o ihree yeor ^de. A recent 
policy chenge hes been mode, dtje fo fhe inaeosed noticxiol 
en^hosis on reading, end fhe following sdsedole is now in 
eSeO: 



Cyde 1 

1969- 1970 

1970- 1971 
197’ - 1972 

1972- 1973 

1973- 1974 
1974 - 1975 

Cycle 2 

1975- 1976 

1976- 1977 
1977 - 1978 

1978- 1979 

1979- 1980 

1980- 1981 



Science. Writing, Gtizenship 
Seoding. literature 
Music, Social Studies 
Mo*h. Science. 

Career & Occupations] Development (COD) 
Peoding, Writing. Ustening & ^pecking* 
Grizenship. Ait. Gxisumer ^iucotion* 



Moth, Sdence, Health Educofion* 
Reoding literature. Physicol Education* 
Music. Sodol Studies. Study Skills* 
Moth. Sdence. COD 
Reoding. Writing. Ustening & %>eoking 
Citizenship. Ait. Consumer Education 



•These subject oreos ore new odditions as of the sched- 
uling change announced in November, 1969. This in- 
creases i!ie number of subject areas in fhe Assessment 
from 10 to 15. 



NAEP also has the potential of serving os a model for 
local or state assessments. Also it opens up the opportunity 
for the Assessment model versus the standardized test 
model. I wouldn't throw out the standardized test model; 
it's very useful. It simply is a different model and one 
would use It differently. National Assessment comes closer 
to what the classroom teacher is doing, and would better 
serve his purposes in the classroom, whereas the stand- 
ardized test model might better serve the purpose of fhe 
administrator looking at total district achievement and 
making comparisons, etc. 



Typically, there is a rather large gap between the tech- 
nical excellence of a large scale testing or assessment 
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pfocrom end i!s vHHzt^hn or ifs kr.poci on groups. 
Chaunccy said rczenlJy lhal he l/jowcfc! iesihg had done 
tnore to keep people out to cdlsge ikon to hdp ik&n 
get in. Arid f tJdrk uxreadndy, people ore i sfing the 
questions obovt what sort of sedegvords ere being used 
in maximizing the poIentloJ i^lllzation of nsvlis dong 
soddly podth/e lines. What kind of thoughts have you 
given to the iavcrchle impact this f^oject w3/ hove? 

One of the major concerns we hove, oJong vnfh other 
simiJar projects^ is: how do you communicate your results 
in such a foshion that you con hdp people fas distinct 
from simply cKing infcnnalit^ that may be misused)? 
It seems to me this meons we must go far beyond oc- 
cumulating oyr results and reporting them in some written 
fashion. I would guess that what most peoj^e want is 
a summation about the implications of this project end 
rile results for them. We can't just say, “Here are some 
really interesting statisrics for you to look at." 

if you do just give it, and no one looks ct it, thot's 
no good. There are possible ways to get around this. 
One of our thoughts is: why don't we fake the inifiarive 
to make sure that competent people look at the results 
and make some judgements, even though we do not. 
For example, we have c lot of consultants who have 
worked for os in reviewing; they know the project. These 
are lay people, subject matter specialists, etc They are 
people we could call together in a meeting and say, 
"Now you look at the results for a given age group in a 
given area, then fell os what you think these results 
would mean ina ^hool setting. What implications would 
they have?" We could get tiiis informatiem out to people 
and school systems. It's my feeling that we are in a 
position to aid riiat kind of decision making and judge- 
ment, but we would not do it ourselves. 

One riling which has been recently set op — apart 
from National Assessment — is a state-wide committee 
appointed by the Sta'3 Commissioner of Education in 
New York, whose task will be to lock at the National 
Assessment results, and help evaluate them in terms of 
the meaning they will have for the schools in that state. 
Hiere is a group that will actually take on a dissemination- 
evaluation job. I think it would be great if other groups 
would do this. For instance, if the various subject matter 
teachers* organizations would take on this role. I see 
many possibilities like this, and I see us as taking the 
position of doing a little prodding to get this along. 

This is an assessment of education conducted by people 
in the field of education. Don't you think there is a strong 
possibility of bias which would negate the real value of 
the evaluation? 

That opinion has been expressed very forcefully by 
one of the members of our policy committee, who is not 
an educator. He said at our last meeting that it is his 




contention that all major advances in education have 
been made over the objections of educators ond at the 
insistence of non-educators. (I don't know whether I'd 
go along vrith thot stotement.) In fact, he would carry 
it beyond education and would soy that improvements in 
any profession are mode at the insistence of people not 
in that profession. There certainly is a potential danger 
of bias. We hope that we are handling it ct least in part, 
by insisting that our objectives and exercises be cleared 
by non-educators. I would hope that 'would control the 
possibility of bias, but 1 would agree with you that it 
is there. The more that we become ss part of riie establish- 
ment, the more we have to be concerned with Hiat and 
continue to involve others. Up to this point, we have not 
associated with it. We need to have them look at the 
structure and really question what we're doing. Other- 
wise, there is the danger of getting into a mold. 

Why don't we blue sky for a bit now? If everything 
would go the way you'd like, what things would you be 
seeing in the next five years or so? 

Not, five, but maybe ten years from now, if everything 
would go the way I'd like to see it go. National Assess- 
ment would be looked upon in the same light that we 
now look upon the Census Bureau — as an established 
project — one which continues to provide information 
about the schools on a regular, on-going basis, expanded 
far beyond our present 10 subject areas into all areas 
in which v/e need information about the schools and the 
direct outcomes of education. I would see it serving as 
a model for similar voluntary assessments at state levels. 

I see some other changes, too, but basically, I see it as 
then having become fairly institutionalized as a regular 
information gathering orgonization for education. 



Assessment of Cnnent Systems vs. 
Inventing Kew Edncational Teclmologies 



Martin T. Kafzman 

Assistant Professor, Deportment of Sodol 
Sciences, Harvard Univerdty 



In pnndp!e, noHoncl cssessment of educoHon is a 
splendid idea. After oil, in .:«S3al olher secfors of sodriy 
besides eduojtion, end perhaps She milifciy, are She ouf- 
comes of dedsions so poorly understood? While I nave 
some Sedinicol objccSions So She Sesting instruments end 
repoiling design of She program, most of these are 
ShTOreticolly remediable. For example, the benoliiy of 
some test ite.ms and She iadc of detail in reported sodo- 
economic dKiracterisfics of respondents con be, and 
probably vwl! be, corrected in time, WheAw an assess- 
ment program controlled by the educational establishment 
and advised by "Vesponsible" lay groups vwll ever assess 
dedant or novd goals {as opposed to limiting their 
assessment to current goals) seems unlikely. But these 
are trivia! ebjet^ons. 

Nationol assessment, os oiiginaiiy proposed by Com- 
missioner Keppel, was to serve two functions: 1) telling 
os where we stand educationally; ond 2) telling us how 
to improve our polides. Knowng where we stand is only 
a first step {necessary, but not suffident] directing os 
to where we wont to go. In order to take the second 
step, we most hove some understanding of the relation- 
ship between policy end performance — e.g. the effect 
of small dosses on a whole range of cognifive ond sodcl 
skills. 

In order to gather some insight as to these relationships 
we hove to compare student performance from schools 
which vary widely in policy, holding other things constant 
accerding to the canons of experimental design. 

One abjection to the National Assessment is that in 
c to obtain informaticn on student performance, the 
program foreswore any meaningful information on school 
policy- Educators feared that if results were published 
for a particular school: 1) teachers would teach for the 
test, thereby redirecting educational activity; end 2) 
mvidious comparisons would be made among schools, 
hence their staff. In order to insure confidentiality, 
Natforiol Assessment is sampling a few students at most 
from a given school and witJ report the results by large 
geographical and social divisions. Consequently, there 
wifi be no meaningful w'ay to relate student performance 
d'fferences to policy differences among schools, or even 
among states. 
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As long os csassmgfit s controlled by lJ» edveaksn 
fheasdves, these feers wdl obiiruct policy cvolvaixxs. 
The rofionality of these fears nolwithsJcndmg, th^ put 
the interests of the educators bio dhect conflict yuilh 
those of their con^ituents. If terfs really somj^ed whot 
children ^ovld know, is not fecchbg toward ihe fe^ 
synonymous %v3ih good edocolion? If sh^dents b a 
paiiicvlar school perform below per, should this fact not 
be publicized so fiwt renedics may be sou^ft? 

A second c^jeefion to ihe usefulness of ihe program 
relates more to the nature of schools thon to ihe nature 
of Notional Assessment. Even if we could collect bfor- 
inonon abovi policy end performonco vorbtions, it u 
unlikely fixat we could team v«y much cboiA Ihe 
technology of schoolbg. As we discovered from Ihe ^uo! 
Educational Opportunity Survey (populorly known as fire 
Golemon Seport} ond from Project TAIENT, schools are 
stiikbgly »milcr, Conswjuently, we cannot ^est, for ex- 
ample, the effe^ of rodico! changes b doss size becouse 
there ore few schools which vary beyond the narrow 
range of 20-35 students in o doss. In addition, school 
dsoroct eristics tend to be so highly corrdoteo that we 
cannot tell whether o particular student body is successful 
becouse they come from high bcome families, attend 
small dosses in new buildmgs, or hove better teachers. 
Consequently, natural experiments in education un- 
covered fay survey techniques such os Nofionol Assessment 
are unlikely to generote many insights bro the effective- 
ness, much less effidency, of oltemafive polides. 

Even if we could assess the impact of current policy 
varioHons, it is unlikdy Hiot we could discover ways to 
improve schooling more than marginolly. The sod truth 
is that education is a fechnologicolly stagnant enter- 
prise, embodying no major innovorions of proven ^fec- 
tfveness smee the invention of movable type 500 years 
ego. Tlih hyperbole would not apply to ihe technology 
of medidne, another important scKio! service. 

Why the difference? first, unlike education, medicine 
has been the benefidary of generous and sustained 
expenditures for research and development, from both 
the government and private industry. Have textbook 
publishers been as vigorous in inventing techniques of 
teodiing os pharmaceutical firms have been in invenfing 
new drugs? Second, unlike education schpl, medical 
schools have accumulated a body of knowledge which 
has developed through interaction with the pure sciences. 
Hove education schools ony cumulating body of knowl- 
edge to impart? Have they exposed future administrators 
to the exciting developments in child development, organi- 
zation theor>', or public finance? 

If American society were as generous to our s(htx}Ikids 
cs to our astronauts, it would be riice to spend $3 million 
o year on Ncstional Assessment, The program would 




ffovuie sceaeiA'fsoJ aofc coEjxdiensSvc nac>:»ies of eda- 
cclkncJ pfogfcss f*xa fesiins prosicjss. 

Oar OYCiVil:dl 2^3 need^ however Jis tieSher for exxe 
mo^Cf for OUT sdsodls ncr casxe rooney fo dsoTver 
bow tovrh our <b2dren iaow, Sadi po!ides gain vs 
lisSe in ienss of cojdcnac progress. C^en ihe sccrcBy 
of cdacolion resources, our prsoiSies dsoidd be to insfj- 
toSonc!*zc Sbe invenSon of cducotional cdnanitfrolors 
wiih sKIIs of evoluajing end mnovding these technologies. 

To Knov et Not to Know: 

That Seems to be the Qnestion 

Warren G. HncHey 

Professor of Educational Psychology 

University of Georgia 

President, AMEG 



The origins of »he Noliwial Assessment of Eduasfionc! 
Progress ore doted semi-oHicia!]/ fay severe!, induding 
Womer, horn rise ocrions of Fronds Keppd os 
U. S. Commissioner of Educarion in 1963. But for this 
commentator they go bode ct least os for cs 1942 when 
the riien new Commissioner of Eduoition for New Yoric 
State, George Stoddard, propounded to the ossembled 
secondary school prindpols of that state that we should 
never be able to fudge advances in education unril o 
rrafional requirement was made that all eighteen-year elds 
on reaching that age take an examination. Only thus 
could the combination of changed orrriculums, reductiem 
in dropouts, and ether signiHcont influences be captured 
in a series of overage attainments to describe Ae trends 
unequivocoffy. Others will remember similar statements^ 
perhaps of even earlier date, but if seems best to view 
the present effort in the perspective of such statements, 
leading to Project TALENT, organized and directed since 
1958 by John Flanagan, and the study of “equality of 
educational opportunity" directed by James Coleman end 
his associates and producing its results and conclusions 
on o more pressing schecMe in 1966. Ronagon's project 
took Grade 9 cs its point of departure end Coleman's 
study was limited to the specific issue explicit in its 
title, but each responded on a major scale to the need for 
rehned anolysis of the gross nationci product of educa- 
tion and paved the way for the present massive effort 
discussed here. In o different way, the -jmmary by 
Benjamin Bloom in 1964 of “Stability and Orange in 
Human Characteristics" contributed to this readiness to 
assess progress. His distilfation from disparate fongitudinal 
studies of intellectuaf deve’opment, of trends and forces 



cperoJjve hi sach dev^pricsl dearly woircsts forEser 
expSorcrioo. 

Thus co avaent eter' s general vsews of NAS* ere wed 
expressed in &s stotemenJ prepared by the Assocaorion 
for Measurement end Evc^uction an Cusdcace card cdopted 
cncnimoui^y by ihe 1969 Sisicte of fee Ameriffin Per- 
sonnel end Giridcnce Assocaotion, cs follows: "APGA 
recognizes fee Gsre wSh wfadi fee Assessment of Progress 
in Bcufflrion bos been pSonned to obtom csrfcl informaiJcai 
c4>oul ccSucclional cchievcsnesi in fee Uniied Stotes 
end, in view of the safeguards ihol hare been edoblished 
to assure thoi fee resulting infiMtoolion w3I be used 
construeferdy, encourages elf mcjrfjers of fee ©jgcani- 
zoiion to give fu3 ojopeioSon in fee contSvd of fee 
^rSy." 

The lode remains o difficult one. The concept of de- 
scribing mo^eiy in significant areas of c3evc3opment ct 
sum*sdvc eges in terms of describoble bdaairiors cliained 
by 50, end 10 percent of national samples is c§car 
end souni fintJing exercises on o recognizable continuum 
of devdopment feat wiH evoke comporcble effort by 
intfenduols ot each age level end ihot ore expressed in 
terms equolly undeistandoble colloqiriolly 1^ those fr^n 
different sodo-cconomic strata, urban-rural variations, 
<jnd geographical regions of fee ojuntry, is the require- 
ment. This requirement obdously caranol be met per- 
fectly, but it must be ottemj^ed. The finest expertise 
has been assembled to design the plan, to create 
exerdscs, end to crifique Ihe cxerdses feat have been 
created for their suitability. Not surprisingly, eosy 
exercises thoi test o particular obedive are harder to 
come by then overage or herd irems. And we must 
constantly be concerned whether examinees from different 
backgrounds osxept fee cxerdses os equally worthy of full 
effort. Certainly, the careful item-sampling procedure 
assures that individuals vrill not suffer from the 
unpredictobfc effects of fatigue and boredom that set in 
ofter an hour's testing. 

One issue tbot is inevitably raised by such assessment 
is whether fee emphasis on measurable cognitive out- 
comes does not in itself give these outcomes on emphasis 
out of proportion to their importance in the total pro- 
gram of the schools. The titles of most of fee ten areas 
covered sound remarkably like the familiar "subjects" 
v/e have ell studied. Here again, the project has struck 
an essentioHy sound balance be^ween the requirement 
that significant outcomes be measured and the require- 
ment feat only such results be reported that can be 
measured dependably. In every area, cxerdses are in- 
cluded in which realistic v/orking conditions are simulated 
and performance in these situations is appraised by tech- 
niques of observation and product evafuation. The project 
is to be specially commended for including the evaluation 
of group behavior, as in conduct of a discussion in the 



cfeecsJ^p crea. ^2c!e feci iHs becoeses fecsiKc beo»se 
fee pfo]ec! b ocf boc»dl hy fee t'SscJ fe«3src=«=J of cr- 
Hvisg cl ew:!;jcHoeJi, sccsrcs;, or cssAs far isdmdafeL 

It b oc!cb!e feel fee cfeicl pScsi fw fee creo of 
%‘C'rcliK>cJ cdacclisai bos fsca fo be revised cni even 
rcnccaed Gcreer csd Oorpcliond Deire3op=:£!a. For fee 
feise beirjg fee preyed b F*®5>cbjy «be So ooveni Ilse3f 
by fee jeqiracmenl feel cectswes in ^ oreas s^iH lend 
feemseJves So Sbe repwling of coaperdendes ^own hy 
90, SO, end iO percenl of fee loSol grovp of c given 
ege, !l seems impoiSonl So l3»^' commeniDScr So efiobibh 
iHs woy of sbinlcng cborf ieded edaevemeni in fee 
oand of fee pyb3ic bi^orc depoiSing from il So do greoler 
ivsSice So cvoIooSon in parSiodor oreos. In fee long run 
il wll be essentiol So report on oulcomes like pcrtioolor 
ddiJs in terras of bow saerty do how wdl croong feose 
wbo clSerapl codi ddJ], All ovlcomes ere no! of cquol 
voloe So oil persons. And before fee “gross oolionol 
prod!;ti“ in fee oreo of voeofionol educolion— ofeer 
oreos — b fvOy dcsofeed end cvolooled, il w31 be neces* 
soxy So describe slalb oliemj^ed by «5ffcrcnl groups. 
Educolionol end vocolionol guidance depend condderobly 
on differenliol effort ond resulling corapenlence no! ojdy 
in oreos of generci importance, bul in areas of speciol 
importance ond inlercsl So porticulor svbgrovps in fee 
popu!afi&n. Ibe grond Sc!ol of ibese generci and speciol 
compelencies describe She adequacy of our tolol «aoca- 
Sionol effort os of ony poml in time. 

Demonds for information on she performance of snxsller 
units of fee eduoaHonal eslcblishmenl hove hod an 
interesling history. Poins were token to see feot only age 
groups ond subgroups by large geographical regions, 
large oitegones of community size and large subdnbions 
by sodbeconomic status were reported. In fad, present 
sampling procedures prevent Fner breokdowns. When 
cooperaHon b sought, the local groups wont some 
immediately useful returns for their cooperation even 
ot the risk of revealing weaknesses to destructive critics. 
If is instrudive to recall how we have swung from a 
naive effort to defeat racial discrimination by obliterating 
identifying evidence to a more mature realization ihof 
only identifying evidersce allows os to follow progress in 
reducing discrimination. In more general way, administra- 
tions moy come to leam that public information about 
strengths and limitations will enable constructive critics 
in the public forum to the greater benetit of all. 
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Jlss^sing NatioDal Assessment 

Robert LEM 

Professor of Education and Psychology 
Mkhigcn State UnhwrsHy 

“An ixJfio whose time be® cotaeT sold Vidor 
“b oert io be resarted.” t'lafioonl ossessmecl of fee effec- 
tiveness of loccJ school piogroras b nol new. For decodes 
c nufldber of slates bove fcod fed programs feot prodde 
cxlemol yordfecis for meosuring educotionai ocineve- 
menis. Bd many school odminisirclois end c^her edu- 
cotional leoders bove deeded strongly So such er^emcl 
evcIuafioRS. Despite its influeniwl spoasorAap isnd gen- 
erous tinonciol support. She current priced for notional 
ossessment probably wodd no! hove been allowed even 
a Sriol run if fee time was ool sipe for il. 

What bes made She time ripe? Inlerert in education 
has never been hi^ser in shb country. Nelhcr has fee 
cost of prentiding it. Both of ihese genoole concern for 
quolity. in adcStion, educotion b no longer primarily 
a motfer of local interest. Support and direction from 
state ond notioiKil governments have become tncreo^igfy 
inHuential. V^de scale assessment of educationol ochieve- 
ment mokes much more sense today than it would have 
fifty yeors eorlier. fanclly, the apparent success of na- 
tionwide programs of testing for college admbsion and 
scholorship owords has encouraged confidence feot a 
notional assessment of educotionol progress b a manage- 
ohle operation. 

In response fo a number of probing int&^riew questions, 
Fronk hos given on excdlent occount of the 

prindpol purposes and the essential features of fee 
current endeavor. To disogree with his faduol account 
b out of the questiim. Nor cfo I find any substantial 
bosis for critidzi'-g any significant asped of fee pro}ed 
itself. Dr. Womer and hb associates are experts in edu- 
cational meosurement. They have had the benefit of good 
counsel from numerous other experts on the various 
advisory groups and committees. *t b most unlikely that 
they hove made any serious technical errors. 

That this projed managed to survive fee storm of 
criticism that orose following its initial announcement was 
due largely to adoption of a plan for testing and report- 
ing whidi mode if virtually impossible to use fee results 
of this assessment for fee evaluation of particular pupils, 
teadiers, individual school distrids, or partiorlar states. 
Conventional tests of achievement ^phasize reliable 
scores for individual pupils on specified groups of test 
items. Notional Assessment, on fee ofeer hand, emphasizes 
reliable scores from specified groups of pupils on individ- 
Continued on Page 12 
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who? Who cKiministers the Notional Assessment? 

The NAEP (formeHy CAPE, the Committee on As- 
sessing the Progress off Education) is wnder the direct 
supervision off the Edvcotionol Commission of the 
Stales (ECS). 



Why was it developed? 

To measure the level of knowdedge wtd 
vtilirotion skills of the general public in 
order to moke ovo-loble census4ike data 
on edu ca tional progress in the UnHed 

>MlCSr» 



why? 




What is ECS? 

The Education Commission of the Stales 
is o coordinatir^g agency mode up of c 
Commission in 39 states and two ter- 
ritories. Each state’s Commission is 
headed by the governor ond has six 
other mem b ers — generally legislotars 
and educators. Direct control off NAEP 
is in the hands of on ECS committee. 
They are responsible for the policy de- 
cisions involved in the Notional Assess- 
ment proceduies. 

ECS wos begun to promote education 
from the point of view of the state level. 
It primorily serves to collect and dis- 
seminerte educational information lateral- 
ly among the states. NAEP is the first 
major project to be taken on by ECS. 

In fact, NAEP is older than ECS. How- 
ever, in June.. 1969, NAEP dissolved it- 
self corporately and relinquished control 
to ECS. 



Who! are the reporting cotegories? 

Age levels — 9, 13, 17. and Adult 
Geographic Regions — - Norrfieost, Central, Southeast, 
West 

Community Settings — lorge cJty, urban fringe, 
middle-size city, rural, and small town 
Socio-educotional Status — upper, lower 
Sex — mole, female 
Race — black, other 



what? 






oc3 l 2 s! fie=3L Bc& lands cf isfonaolbo bcnre issporionl 
edur«!3cioc! vdaes. The land Sxd t^Scliond Assesssenl 
is fffon&ig hcs been oe^eded in mod pfenovs iesJing 
progress. 

Of ^vTse, if he hie^ even o friend^ ohserver of o 
project cs diiBcxSi end os new os htelioncl Assessmeni 
con Knd somrfang to ol^ect lo, or csJ leod to ques^on. 
Wes the Sure ond energy spent in defiinng effectives 
for the tests wd!l spent? Is it rec!2y necessory for 
pone!s of experts ond loyznen to draggle to reoch ogree- 
anerit of the wort£ng of o non^>er of geierol olfectives 
for o ted, ond Aen to tirug^e ogoin to reodi ogreeraent 
on whether or not o pcrticolor test exercise does in feet 
fed whet file c^fec^es soy oog^ to be tested? Mic^ 
it not be firsspHer, ond jud os effedhre in the long run, 
to focus on poiticulcr ted items from the dart, csloi^ 
only whether on item I3ce that bdoogs in o fed for Hus 
orea of ochieveroeni? 

Sm3cr3y, how necessary was it to ottempt to write 
items of l^ee !ev^ of dirHcuJty, ond how ^eefivdy 
could that job be done? if o particular obHity or under- 
dandtng is important enou^ to led, why not hew cs 
dose to the obility os posribie and 1^ the difricully index 
fail where it moy. Why should the goal of National 
Assessment be to report achievement of riiree <£fferent 
difBculiy levds? Why not simply report H»e degree or 
extent of ochievement of the essential oblltHes, some cf 
which ore inentobly learned earlier and better than 
others? If you can Senow in advance obout how rnany 
pupils ere likely to answer a particular quesfiori correcHy, 
and if you doii't care which ones onswer it correctly, 
why bother to ode ir ai oH? 

Perhaps Dr. Womer ond his assodotes hove very good 
answers to oil of Hiese quesHons, and very good reasons 
for choosing the courses they have token. Even if, in 
these particulars, they should agree that on oltemotive 
course would now seem to have been better, ikeh efforts 
should not be faulted. Over oil they have carried out o 
difhcult assignment in on admirable fashion. For fha they 
deserve our praise ond our thanks. 
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■H-e (olicvi/lriQ is o list cf reference moJerioiS d:redly 
related to the feofure oilk-^e on notional ossessoment. 
!r this interview end the reod»03>s hove stimoloted 
your interest, v/e swggest that you sasn these enno- 
totions to se!ect doamicnts whidi con provide hrriher 
infonnotion on the topic. 

Aitides about ntional ossessment ond i AEP hove 
oppeored frequently in professional joumaJs during 
the post several years. The following current selec- 
tion is taken from BUC Gentnsrs monthly Cwnent 
Index to Journals in EducoHon (CX)E|. QJ£ is a pub- 
licotion which onnounces the current \ouma\ litera 
tore of edocolion ond provides sobjeef ond outhor 
indexes to the articles. 

Diedendt, foul 1. WE IXVEIOPMEHT OF A NAItONAl ASSESS- 
AiOil nOGIXJM IN eiGUSH, Cesearch in Oe Teoduag of Eap^, 
Spasog ^969, ppS-14, 

Ei5vadjoiDdJ Programs, No^asel Comp^tacy Tesi, Pregr am Brah* 

ofjoa 

Hah/, Osraaea 3. NAJiOtiAL ASSESSMENT - SniNG 196$, CoC- 
foraio iovrafil of Edoc^iondl leseord*, Ailord 1969, pp69*74. 

EdocoSiOoc4 Ohjtcfhres, EdiKoHoarj Impror^^tid, Notsoool Sanrays, 
J^sSsag 

Fischer, Joha M. THE QUESTtCN OF C0N720I, f/oceediags of tiie 
1965 fawilolioMl Coafcreace cm JesShg ProkAemf, EdtKOiiomid 
Testing Service, 1966, pp60-69. 

This Off Ich presents ca argesDeni tor assessmeoi. That argomemt is 
thc4 mOtre is a need tor iafarswfioa oa the dnsages in Ic m ow l ed g e , 
^Ws, and attitudes or pvpUs, it refutes the frequent ohjedions 
irhkh say that existing group tests con be d t rt f oped well e 0 ov 9 ii 
to protide aseful information^ 

THE £DUCATICMA1 MODIKTr HOW hUtCH AME STUDENTS f£AIN- 
ING? Comegte Ouotiedy, Spring 1966, pp1^4. 

This orffch reviews the philosophy and prodke of the NaHoaal 
Assessment program. This is a review of such questions as who wiU 
he tested, how they will be tested, what the test scores wall inqdy, 
and how they affect indtviduci pupUs and sdtool systeas— 
answered hy the institution whkh inhiafed the program, 

Higgins, fAoriin J, and Merwin, Sock C ASSESSING THE PMOGItESS 
OF EDUCATION — A SECOND PEPOMT, Phi Ddia Koppan, Apnl 
1967 , PP37B390. 

This is a review of the major ohjedires in the 10 subject areas to 
be assessed. If nofes the methods being ej^bred lo oMoJn the 
cBjecfire^ and describes the review procedures and f/youts, 

McMorris, Itobif F, PMOGEESS TOV/AMD ASSESSING FttOGMESS IN 
EDUCATION, Educotionol Honzons, Summer 1968, ppl 67^171, 

This is a brief review of flie progress of the Coaimiffee o#i the Assess* 
meal of Progress in Education through the summer of 1968, It also 
describes the assessing approach as contrasted wHh conventional 
assessing approaches and emphasizes the critical differences, 

Mtrwin, Jack C, THE PJtOGkESS OF EXPLOEATION TOWAltD A 
NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF EDtlCATION HTOGXESS. Journal of 
Educational Measurement, Spring 1966, pp5*I0. 

Morrisett, Uoyd N, EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT AND THE JUNlOk 
COLLEGE, Junior College Journal, March 1967, pp12*14. 

This is an application of notional assessment to the •unlor college 



utud^om Hcfickaol Assessmem cam provide rr^nrewTinie oi w&ei Aet 
entering gumor coCkge student com be espezted to bare IroroeJL 
it oJso com provide inSormo^oa am whkh to base cemt p r ehs mshre 
poSGts of higher educc^onu 

Tyitr, MmJph W THE DEYElOPM&iT Of mSTMUMBiTo fOt A5S^ 
tNG EDUCATiONAl PPOOESS, Proceedings of ^ 1965 le«iSe£c«ed 
ComfertMce ea TesSl «9 Probtems, EducoH&me^ Testing Service, 1966, 
pp95*105, 

TyJer, Medsh W, THE OBJECTIVES AND PUNS FOB A NATIONAL 
ASSESSMBfT OF BHJCATIONU, PBOCBESS, Sooredt of Bbeadooed 
Meotsorevenf, Spring 196C pp1»4, 

Koek, teino, NATiONAl ASSESSMENT CF EDUCATIONAL PBCG* 
BESS • A £>;:FR;ilON STUDT, SrJiool oad Sodefy, FAruary 1969, 
PP7SJ97. 

^ucatlaoof Change, EduteSonof Innovotian, Gnutge Agents, Evafu* 
aS^jm 

MoeSenherg, Wayne P, HAT10NJIL ASSESSMENT: JkME WE BEADY?, 
Oeario 0 House, Apni 1969, pp451*4SJ, 

Edutationed Needs, Ereduotion Methods, Hofioaol Surveys, Evcdtfo* 
tion CrUtsia 

HAJIONAl ASSESSMBiT - WHAT, WHY, HOW, Educatkm Kgest, 
April 1969, i*17. 

Program E ve dtH aion, BfucafioaoJ Programs 

Tyler, BolfA W. NATIONAL ASSESSMENT - SAME YAWAJBIE ST- 
PBODUCTS FOB SCHOOLS, HcAiomdt Beseatory friadpol^ May 1969, 
pp42dlB, 

Sfodeaf Bvdiuafioa, Acodtmuc Aduevesmeat, Testing, EvaJuoiiom 
Techniques 

In oddifion to ihe cuirenl foumol orjides listed obove, the 
fo1!oiAmg list sumnianzes other erodes and publications cs 
they hove oppeored in the post. 

THE ASSESSMENT DEBATE AT THE WHITE HOUSE CONFEBENCE, 
f9*S D^o Koppoa, SepJesber 1965, ppl7~1B: 

Summary of tne on assessment of the White House Coo- 

ference on Education, 

ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATION ON THE WAY, Hotion^s Schools, May 
1965, pp6B, 

A summary of Stephen Yfitheys report at the NSBA mseeting with 
a background of the assessment program, 

THE ASSOCIATION FOB MEASOJIEMENT AND EVAVUATtON IN 
GUIDANCE OPEN FOBUM: NATIONAL ASSESSMENT M FEMSPEC* 
TTVE, AMEG Newsnofes, anuory 1967, pp4^5. 

This artide presents several opinions, l>ofA pro ond con, concerning 
national assessment. The negative responses ore encountered by 
the arguments of Balph Tyler, long assodated with the flAEf. 

Beymer, Lawrence, THE nOS AND CONS OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSESSMENT PMOJECT, Oearing House, May 1966, pp540*543. 

This artide gives a rather compJele rundown cf pres and cons with 
some bias in favor of notional assessment, 

Chauncey, Henry, EEfOET OF THE PMESIDENT, Educational Testing 
Service Annual Separt, 1966, pp9*60. 

This report gives a background of the Assessment project — Con- 
ferences held and work accomplished, deEnilJon of assessment and 
the purposes of assessment, 

COMMIUEE ESTABUSHED TO ASSESS EDUCATIONAL ATTAIN* 
MENT5, The Teochers College Journal, January 1966, ppl56*163. 




WE NEED YOUR HELP! 



Our mailing list has grown so fast that we think 
we need to take stock of the shape it is in. 

If you can put a check mark in front of any of 
the following, please fill out the blanks and 
return it to us. We appreciate your help. 



My address is incorrect. Please cor- 
rect as shown. 

I am receiving more than one copy. 
Please send only one. 

Please add th 2 following names to 
CAPS mailing list. 



OLD OR INCORRECT ADDRESS: 



Name 

Address 

City, State, ZIP Code 
NEW OR CORRECT ADDRESS: 



HOW TO USE 
ERfC/CAPS 

Would ihe inenios of your orgarSzcHon 
I I3cc !o Jesow more abouf EJUC and CAPS? 
Would you I3ce lo know more abouf how 
io vse ESIC and CAPS publicalions end 
services? Since CAPS CAPSULE was !asf 
published, ER1C/C^5 has developed 
sevcrol new aids for peojde who wish Jo 
know more about vs. 

We have a new infroducfcTy brochure. If 
I is bnef end gives quick descriplions of 
ecch of our publicoJions and services. 
M your request we vk^l be happy Jo 
supply individual copies of Jhe 
infrodueJory brodiure, or large nueibers 
of Jhem for disfribuHon Jo poJenJio! users. 
A mail order form is oiso ovoiloble Jo 
accompany Jhe brochure which can be 
used Jo subscribe to CAPS CAPSULE or 
order our oiher publiosHons. The two — 
the brochure and Jhe order form — hi 
together lo snake a handy pocktf-sized 
handout at meetings end conferences. 
Piecse address your requests Jo the Editor. 

CAPS has also put together a slide 
presentaHcM) which describes ERIC and 
CAPS, with particular ^i^sis on publi- 
corii>ns and the processing of documents 
for the ERIC system. Watch for this presen- 
tation at conferences end convention dis- 
plays, where members of the ERIC/CARS 
staff are in attendance. If you would like 
c representative of our staff to give this 
presentah'on, contact Rolph Banheld at 
the CAPS Center. 
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City, State, ZIP Code 
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NEWS ON PUPIL S»VICES 

TypizeUif, if has been diHicuh, if noi impossibSe, fo ocquire Sefi* 
she inlarmofioa ca piogrom dereicpmenf in ^Itfooce end co&n* 
seeing for a periods BrtdoaSion sfvdiei of guidance 

programs, surveys of innxnraShte practices, deSaiJed desxiiptions 
of programs ond case hisfones reporting on the vse of ^>co£c 
guidance procedures resources ere only iafreguenH/ reporfed zn 
Uftrafure. Proctidng counselors end guidance direcfers have been 
either fee involved in d ev elo p men t activities fo write of them or 
perhaps unable Ic and a puhlk^an source interested in reports 
on developmenhd ccfhniles (as opposed fo research and theory 
wrifingj 

A major new information source that will meet some of the needs 
for information on guidance program developments is provided 
in the yearly reports of the Office of Education oc innovative prop 
ects funded under Title III of the Elementary*Seccndary Education 
Act» Reports on over 1,500 projects ore available for fiscal year 
1968. Information on a number of questions is avaHahle in these 
reports (available in abstract and/or full report formJ How well 
did guidance fare in obtaining funding in comjsetition with other 
specialties? What are the innovations in guidance practices? What 
trends and emphases are evident in the expansion of guidance 
services? What outcomes, resources, and generalizations are worthy 
of widespread dissemination? 

Since the projects which are reported are the result of an active 
review and screening process, ostensibly those reporfed represent 
the cream of projects which various educational specialties have 
proposed to undertake. Thus, ^hey should provide some yardstick 
of the relative excellence in dHFerenf fields. 

A total of 1571 projects were reported on for the Escal year 
1968. If you use os a criterion the usu of counselors in a program 
or a speEc guidance procedure or practicft, thirty-one of thu proj- 
ects can be deEnud as having a guidance emphasis or approxU 
tnolely two percunf of the total projects. Of course, a larger number 
of projects are guidance related but their emphasis is more on in- 
struction or administration. Even with the small number and the 
short time period, severe/ conclusions can be stated. 

(tJ The greatest emphasis in funded guidance program devulop- 
ment is in three areas: (a) establishing programs of pupil personnel 
services, (b) deyetoping elementary school guidance services and 



(d orgasitissg programs for vocotioeoT devjSopmeei rsad cmeer 
pSaanmg. 

(21 Tttie ill guidcoce projects tore iaaovetive is that Aey Sav a f ve 
the cdoptioa of a procedure oof prerfousfy used by a loccJ educe- 
tioocS uoSt. Very few oS the projedi ere t na ove tiu e in the seese 
th^ they represent a theoretic epprooch or practice new to Ae 

(2) The tiedfed otiestica ^rreo fo iBe sneans to erdoofe Ae 
project outcomes binders Ae drowisg of ve^d coodkrtions os to 
Ae projetfs focal or ocJ i oocJ sdHity. 

A JJ^roportiooeSdy smol! ouaber of projects irilli guidance 
ee^otis have been funded in competition wiA oAer educ^ioodl 
areas. 

I5J The innavi^ive project descriptions are cf use to guidaoce 
workers in: £d1 identifying pofesffolf/ useful guidance practices 
^d resources and A1 ^>edfyisg sourcss and resources whkh tiyougb 
developed for cAer purposes are referent and odaptobfe to guid- 
ance. 

if is interesting to ^>eculate on the meaning thal can be a t ta ch ed 
to she outcomes of Title HI programs as they rAde to guidance. 

Frrst of c3J, several ej^anotions surest ihemsAves as regards 
the funding of insoi^fre guidance programs. The timplest explan- 
ation is lhat counsAors ond/or their cdmdnisireiaes do not see 
t^sraol funding as a viable roule for prot^rojB dev^opment. There 
is, however, some evidence to suggest ibof in the Title III programs 
guidance is seen fess as a separate program to be supported and 
mere as on itdegrdl port of a forger program such os making 
schools more relevant to the disodvonfoged or sni/mc/oofJxfn^ the 
curriculum for oH students, if Ais latfer hundf is in fad so, if 
may herald a more inteative inv oi v tm eni of guidance in the total 
school curriculum. 

As you review the innovations adepfed by different schools, you 
have the impression fhof they are either a ^seff discovery'^ of the 
focal system or adopted in fatal from some oAer school. There is 
« g^eat deo! of similaxily between whot dHferenf schools ofie doing. 
This leads fo the question of how well we are utilivng our avail- 
able information. Do proposal writers and program developers 
exofliine iLe ovaiJoble resources and build upon them? Or are 
proposals and programs developed relatively independently of 
what is being done elsewhere? There is of least Ae suggestion of 
a low level of knowledge utilization by counselors and a tendency 
for each counselor and each program fo rediscover the wheel. Such 
an approach is unlikely fo cumulatively build upon prior insights 
and experiences and insure a creative renewal of our counselors 
and our programs. 



At its 1966 convention Ae National Association of Pupil Personnel 
Adminisfrafors“\ . . . recognized the need for a policy sfofemenf 
which would serve as a focus of direction for professional leader- 
ship by the Association . . as a ^ufde in program operation 
and for the preporof/on of pupil personnel workers. To meet this 
need, a document entitled ‘*PupU Personnel Services: A Position 
Statemunf' has been prepa^r^d by a NAPPA commit fee (Pichard 
Cook, James McKenna and Bob 5fouph/on, Chairman). (ED 031 749)* 
This statement provides a broad overview of the scope, function 
and organization of pupil services and is relevanV or those who 
wish to continue Ae services as they are as well as those who see 
a need for radical chartge. It should provoke a great deal of mean- 
ingful dialogue. 

* See inside back cover for ED Peproduction Service ordering in- 
formation. 
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As pari of Hs ongoing woric, ihe CAPS sicff tegulorfy 
identifies and reviews innovative programs in the va- 
rious areas of counseling and personnel work. The 
informoticn is then drown together in sui^ect-oriented 
publications. In this issue of CAPS CAPSULE we are 
feoturing a synthesis papcr-bibliogrophy which was 
prepared for one aspect of vocorional guidance. 

The following selected moterial is from o CAPS poper 
entitled, ^‘Orientation Approoches to Increose Student 
Awareness of Occupotional Options.** 

(Copies of the complete paper moy be obtained 
free of charge from the CAPS Informotion Center 
while a supply is availoble. After that time, copies 
may be ordered from the EMC Document Keproduc> 
rion Service (EDRS).) 

The intent of this paper is to provide information for 
those who are interested in strengthening vocational 
information programs in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Why is Such Orienlalion Needed? 

1- A desired orientalion shows how work reflects one's 
integration into the community. Children need to 
understand how adults achieve a place in society end 
develop a life style. 

2. Through occupational orientation, children develop a 
personal sense of their present and future worth. They 
become aware of the complexities and possibilities 
within the world. 

3. An occupational orientation program can help a stu- 
dent preceive himself and the options open to him 
more accurately. Career choice involves an appraisal 
of self matched to knowledge about occupations. 
Research shows that the most realistic career choices 
are made by those with the greatest exF>osure to valid 
information about work and the greatest oppoitunity 
for self evaluation. 



4. Ovr present o;!tare depnves roost yowtJi of pie^oca* 
taond! expedenceSr yet doss-c^ociated attitudes oboct 
woii end careers ere acquired in eedy years. >Ut^des 
end concepts are influenced by fam3y, teachers, end 
other role models. Such concepts moy be based upon 
lock of experience, portici informotion, or mi^fer- 
motion. 

5. WdJ-plonned occupoticnol sendees in ihe demeniory 
school brooden the ronoe of possible choices at ell 
stoces. Students ere cuked to choose courses of study 
or moy orher educotionol decisions before most of 
them ore owore of the career opportunities ovoiJoble. 

6. A background of cccurote informotion ond oworeness 
of opHons hdps ovoid on ooxipotiono! choice mode 
because of immediate aroamstonces. The decision' 
making becomes c process in which some career oreos 
ore rejected os others ore sdected os possibilities. 

7. Res^rdti indicates that the aspiration of o stucient 
often differs from the career he Gctoally expects io 
choose. A wide ronge of careers may be acceptable 
and satisf)ting io him, but he cfoes not consitfer them 
os his aspiration. 

An occupational outlook program which b^ins in tise 
early years and continues through high school offords 
the individual opportunity to appraise himself, to recog- 
nize the many career choices ovailoblet and to understand 
the process and end-result of occupaticxxjl dedsion-mok- 
ing. 

W/jof kinds of orienlation are needed? 

1. Students need a wide range of octivities which offer 
ways of testing the self and ochieving identity. Then 
the student can begin to relate his sdf-concept to 
various occupational role expectations. 

2. Students need to understond career development os 
a process over which the individual has control. In 
contrast, students often see outside influences os con- 
trolling their life patterns. 

3. Effective career exploration is action-oriented. It 
emerges from questions important to the student, re- 
lates to his goals and values, and involves him in 
personal inter-action. It may offer opportunities to see 
pariiculor occupational tasks. 

4. There is a need to consider the aspects which influence 
career choice. Research indicates four sectors which 
most people consider: 

a. intrinsic features of the work tosk 

b. extrinsic rewords of the occupatiem 

c. extra-role considerations 

d. the preceived feasibility of occupational goals 

5. Valuable vocational experiences are inherent in most 
classroom activities. For exnmple, skill in interper- 
sonal relations and decision-making ability can be 
emphasized as important vocational learnings. 
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6. Ecfay onefi!o!x>n should stress wide rat^g exploro' 
Hon with eo:phosis on ihe incny jobs for which each 
ptiJson IS su*!ed. 

7. Pcrcirfs ploy o n:a*or rc?c in voccHonol devdopiscnJ 
end ere often the pdmciy source of occupofiono] 
tnfortnoHon to c chBdL This suggests the importcnce 
of hdvdhg parents in occupoHoncf orientotion pro- 
grenvs. 

These ^otements suggest on occupctionol progrom whldi 

litotes infonnotion to the vorationol devdopment process, 

is ecHon-oriented end relevant to the indwduol, end con- 
siders the mony influences in ccreer dedsion>inoling. 

Acricn Possrbdities: 

1. Qossroon] edivitif^ con be rdolcd to the devdoomenf 
of vocoHon slills end to the cxpectotions of vor^ng 
work concerns. This is o relevont answer to the 
youngster who asks, "Why do i hove to leom this? 
(i, 3, 4. 12] 

2. Ko!e models of workers ere not elwoys readily 
ovailoble in the students' home or community environ- 
ment, end moy be provided through dossroom or 
extre-dossroom ecHvitics. This suggests bringing a 
diiid into contact with e variety of v/oricers on the 
fob. 17,16) 

3. Occupotionol oiientoHon octivities should be oppeol- 
ing ond meaningful to children of different back- 
grounds with different gools end values. (8, 13, 

11, 7) 

4. Peer group activities may offer an effective means 
of appraising self<oncepts and considering occupa- 
tional roles. 116, 13} 

5. Gaming, such as the life Career Game, offers a 
means of involving students in the concepts of de- 
cision-making. (2) 

6. SimulaHon of work tasks is an action-oriented ap- 
proach to reality testing and to job exploration. 

(5, 6) 

7. Involving parents in the occupational orientation pro- 
gram through group meetings or individual contact 
will increase their understanding of the career de- 
velopment process, and aid them in giving information 
to their children. 

8. Computer programs which offer students access to 
accurate, up-to-date information and involve students 
in problem-solving situations have been developed. 

(5, 15, lOJ 

9. Inservice education of counselors and teachers can 
increase occupational orientation activities, and lead 
to better utilization of occupational information. (7) 

10. Community members may be recruited as volunteers 
to enrich the vocational information program. {9} 



The fi^lcwing biblscgrophy is presented to identify ma- 
terials which describe innovothre progrems end procHces 
in the occupoHonol orientation of clenientory end second- 
cry students. iWthrwgh they prc^xsl^y connot be dupSi- 
coted in ether fxogrem development. Once the goals of 
the program hove estoblished, these moteriols can {ko- 
vide Gs^ance in designing programs to implem&it the 
goals. (Ordering informetion on the follomng papers is 
given in»de the bade cover.} 

1. Agoin, R. J. et. oi. THE DEVELOPMENT AND DEMON- 
STRATION OF A COORDINATED AND INTEGRATED 
PROGRAM OF OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION, 
SELECTION AND PRB»ARAT10N IN A SECONDARY 
SCHOOL HNAl REPORT. BR-54»27, Kansas State 
University, Manbollan, 1968. (ED 022 962 MF-1 J'S HC- 
20.95 4l7p) 

2. Barbulc, P. M„ & Isaac, S. W. CAREER SIMULATION 
FOR AOOIESCSSff PUPILS, FINAL REPORT. BR-6-8744. 
Son Diego Count/ Dept, of Educchon, California, 1967. 
(ED 016 268 MF-.25 HC-2.50 48p.) 

3. CAREER DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES, GRADES 5,67. 
Abinglon School District, Pennsylvania, 1968. (ED 022 
219 MF-75 HC-7.40 146p.) 

Curriculum moteriols for use in the vo'"‘^.nonol guidance 
of s!v>dents in grades five, six, end seven are presented. 
The gc»a! is the utilization of learning activities in the 
dossroom to show students the processes through 
which vocational decisions are made. 

4. Darcy, R. L AN EXPERIMENTAL JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL COURSE IN OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES AND LABOR MARKET PROCESSES. FINAL RE- 
PORT. BR-5-1203. Ohio University, Athens, 1968. (ED 
022 056 MF-2.25 KC-30.68 61 Ip.) 

5. Impelliteri, J. T. EXPLORATION WITH A COMPUTER- 
ASSISTED OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE PROGRAM. 
American Educational Research Association, Washing- 
ton,- D. C, 1969. (ED 027 584 MF-.25 HC-1.75 23 p.) 

Th:s paper describes an exploratory project of com- 
puter-assisted guidance used with junior high school 
boys. A student interacts with the computer system 
from a terminal composed of a typewriter-imput and 
readout device, a tape recorder, and a slide projector. 

6. Krumboltz, J. D. VOCATIONAL PROBLEM-SOLVING 
EXPERIENCES FOR STIMULATING CAREER EXPLORA- 
TION AND INTEREST. FINAL REPORT. BR-5-0070. Stan- 
ford University, California, 1967. (ED 015 517 MF-2.25 
HC-30.20 602p) 

7. Leonard, G. E. DEVELOPMENTAL CAREER GUIDANCE 
IN ACTION, THE FIRST YEAR. Wayne State University, 
Detroit. (ED 013 465 MF-.75 HC-8.00 115p.) 

The project sought to (1) broaden and roise the edu- 
cational-occupational levels of aspiration of a selected 
group of Detroit inner-city public school students. 
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|2J dev^op a pilol pfosrcns lo belief meel iheir needs 
Jhrocgh esrphosis csi developmenfol educoliwx:!- 
occopolional aareer sttidcnce in grcdes ihrough 
12, end P) fo involve ihe sloffs of ihe portidpafing 
sdioOiS in ihe progrem ihrough cocperolive plonning 
end developiTraenl. 

8. Merlin, Ann M. A MULTIMEDIA APPROACH TO COM- 
MUNICATING OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION TO 
NONCOLIEGE YOUTH. INTERIM TECHNICAL RE- 
PORT. BR-5-0162, Pillsburgh Universily, Pennsylvonio, 
1967. (ED 017 005 MF-1.00 HC-13.10 260p.J 

9. Mullen, Morgorel i. A VOLUNTEER PROGRAM IN 
VOCATIONAL INFORMATION AND CAREER GUID- 
ANCE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. A HANDBOOK. 
Sequoia Union High Sdiool DisiricI, Redv/ood Gly, 
Celifornio, 1968. (ED 024 809 MF-75 HC-7.40 146p.J 

10. A REPORT ON P.ROjECT CVIS (COMPUTERIZED VO- 
CATIONAL INFORMATION SYSTEM). V/iI!owbrook 
High School, Villa Perk, II!., 1969. (ED 029 331 MF-.50 
HC-3.85 75p.) 

The Compulerized Vocolionol Informelion Sysiem 
(CVIS) leom, has designed a sysiem olilizing a com- 
puler as a lool fo help sludenfs explore cccupafions 
in ihe lighf of Iheir own sfudenf records. 

11. Sherman, Viven S. TRIAL AND TESTING OF AN 
EXPERIMENTAL GUIDANCE CURRICULUM. HNAL 
REPORT. BR-7-8091, American Insfihife for Research in 
Behavioral Sciences, 1967. (ED 020 554 MF-75 HC-6.90 
136p.) 

Innovalive vocafional guidance curriculum meleriels 
were designed lo increase self-underslanding and 
moHvalion relafive lo career explorafion end planning. 

12. STUDIES IN SUCCESS, A PROMISING APPROACH TO 
THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF AVERAGE HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS. GrossmonI Union High School 
Disfrief, Calif., 1964. (ED 010 703 MF-.75 HC-6.50 

128p.) 

This reporf describes an educafional plan fo improve 
Ihe vocafional guidance of average or noncollege 
p.'’eparefory high school sfudenfs. A complefe unif of 
sfudy for use in fhe classroom is presenfed and includes 
a lisfing of all maferials needed for implemenfafion 
os well as classroom mefhods which were ufilized. 

13. TEACHER'S GUIDE TO: SELF UNDERSTANDING 
THROUGH OCCUPATIONAL EXPLORATION (SUTOE). 
Oregon Sfafe Depf. of Educafion, Salem, 1968. (ED 
024 965 MF-1.00 HC-10.00 198p.) 

Self Undersfanding Through Occoupafional Explora- 
fion (SUTOE) is a one year course designed fo assist 
ninfh graders wifh educafional and career planning. 



14. Wilson, Eugene H. A TASK ORIENTED COURSE IN 
DECIS10N^».LAK!NG, (INFORf.lATION SYSTEh^ FOR 
VOCATIONAL DEOSION, PROJECT REPORT NO. 7J 
Harvord UniverMfy, Cembridge, Moss., 1967. (ED 014 
119 MF-75 HC-9.10 180p.) 

A course in dedsion-mcking, buHl around fhe Tiede- 
man-0*Horo paradigm, w’os loughf at a (unior high 
school fo lest maleriols. 

15. Yousi, Dovid B. THE .ROCHESTER CAREER GUIDANCE 
PROJECT. Educalionol Technology, 1969, 9(3), 39-41. 
A short explcnolion of Ihe proiect development and 
ufilization of a sysfems approach is presenfed. 

16. Yunker, John A. PRE-HIGH SCHOOL VOCATIONAL 
GROUP GUIDANCE FOR POTENTIAL DROPOUTS 
AND NON-COLIEGE-BOUND STUDENTS. Trocy 
Elementary School Disfrief, Oslif., 1969. (ED 012 944 
MF.25 HC-2.05 39p) 

The purpose of ihis study wos fo delermine ihe 
effects of small group guidance sessions ond industrial 
fours cm cn experimental group of male, eight grode 
sludenfs deemed lacking in academic inferesi ond/or 
ability who were dassihed as pofenfiol dropouts and 
non-college-bound sfudenfs, 

Al? dcjcuments in this bibliogrophy are ovailable from ihe 
Ihe ERIC Document Reproduction Service. Use fhe ED 
number when ordering. MF price is for microfiche copy, 
and HC price is for hard copy. To order, see EDR5 ordering 
instructions inside the back cover. 
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Community College Student 
Personnel 




Sptcializatiou is a irxij a/ ///#, azd zziik 
this cJUton of CAPS CAPSULE fire 
ioiu* to attempt to evaluate aud dissemi^ 
uate iuformatiom to community college 
student personnel in the field — information 
zetich zeiJI kelp to improve the success of 
their zrork. Improvement of personnel 
service is mandatory^ Expansion of staff, 
zckile needed, Tcill not come easily^ Cost 
limitations and lack of adequate numbers 
of trained people make it necessary for 
the existing student personnel worker to 
use more fully all possible resources^ 

It is our intent to not only report what 
is happening, but to be prepared to predict 
trends and announce new resources and 
innovative practices as expressed through 
[ continual ERIC search processes^ 

tfe are undertaking this responsibility 
with the blessings of many individuals and 
organizations* 

o u 

^ In June of 1969, shortly after my official 

association began with the ERIC/CAPS 
{ Information Center^ l)r. IPalz suggested 

we invite two or three experts to our 
Center to discuss possible ways in which 
the Center could become more meaningful 
I to community college student , personnel 

r staffs* I immediately contacted three peo* 

; pie icho had experience in dealing with 

student personnel needs; and on June 20, 
Dr* Jane Matson, Dr* Dorothy Knoell 
and Dr* Max Raines came to Ann Arbor* 
Our staff held an orientation meeting 
with them to discuss our Center and its 
potential* All were enthusiastic at the 
possibilities, and made suggestions that 
we are presently attempting to carry out* 
This was our first impetus to get into the 
^ business of uwkable, usable information 

distribution* 



OIVI COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 



by SaJph W. BenUdid 




\ 

Air. hanfieJd has been working with com* 
munlty coUtgts lor the past eight years, 
ilrst os Assistant Dlrectcr of Admissions at 
the Unireisity of AUchlgan -yuth responsIblJI* 
ties of ortIcvJotlons with rhe Michigan Com- 
munity Colleges, *hen os Director of Mldiirest 
Community College leadership CoundJ, for 
the post two years editor of the lA*chIgan 
Community CoUege Newsletter and Associate 
Secretary of She Michigan Council of Com* 
nsunity College Admlnhlrotors, he Is present* 
ly edifirg this section of the newsletter and 
Assistant Director of EltIC/CAK* 



A second impetus to the development 
of this column was astr participation in 
n special conference held at the University 
oi California at Berkeley on October J4, 
and IS, 1969. It was sponsored jointly by 
the American Association of Junior Col^ 
leges (AAJC) and the Center for Research 
and Development in Higher Education at 
Berkeley* Dr* Edmond J* Gleascr, Jr*, 
AAJC Executive Director, charged the 
group to critically review the Office of 
Education s past, current, and projected 
plans for funding research which is related 
to the **ost*secondary, pre*baccalaureate 
level; to discuss community coIIege*re- 
lated research which is being funded by 
foundations and other sources (particularly 
at the Berkeley Center end at universities 
with Kellogg programs); then to discuss 
future needs and priorities for research 
and development at this level with recom* 
mended action* A final concern was the 
need for better articulation between RE* 
SEARCH in the universities and PR AC* 
TICES in the community college;;. 



Personnel from both ERIC centers ni 
the conference four CA PS Centers cmi 
the Clearinghonse on Junior Colleges at 
UCLAt commented on th^^ nee£s* Both 
reacted with positive exprt mns of agree* 
ment expressing complete interest in carry** 
ing on searches and developing them in 
a manner that would make this infarma* 
tion valuable to community colleges* 

% o a 

As a note of interest, our CAPS Center 
is presently developing materials obtained 
in a complete search in the areas of kons* 
ing facilities, health services, job place* 
ment, and adult connseling* It is hop.i 
that these will contribute significantly to 
our utilization resources for ihose in zfu* 
dent personnel wori^ 

non 

DID YOU KNOW ... - 
— special interest j(roup in junior college 
research is bein|| formulated within the 
American Educational Research Association 
(AERA). 

Membership is open to members and non* 
members of AERA* 

Its purpose is to provide a fornm for 
the sharing of ideas and findings of re* 
search relating to community junior col* 
leges* The first meeting is planned for 
the I97Q AERA convention in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, March 2*6, J970* 

— ^A State University of New York junior 
coWege has devised a program to train 
students to be paraprofessional personnel 
counselors. The program will train student 
personnel assistants to help direct activi- 
ties at the student union, and to help with 
projects carried on by professional couu* 
selors* It is an ideal chance for black 
students, or others from disadvantaged 
background, to work on campus while ob* 
taining a hacheloPs or masters degree* 
This program is being developed for use 
in 1971 at the Agricultural and Technical 
College at Alfred* Some information is 
available from Shirley Wurtx, Dean of 
Students, State University of New York, 
Agricultutal and Technical College, Alfred, 
New York 14802* 

We welcome *^DID YOU KNOW * . 
information* Call or write me at the CAPS 
Center for inclusion* 
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Products 




EK’C cj;d Services 

fo!i>fmo*Icii Ccr.'* 2 r been dei«3o|r'*’3 
several serws c5 sboii tronogrejifas 
cesigred So gwe a bdet cr.c^ytls cn<3 
aeneic'ed bebliogiafli/ c! irreva- 

five G«’Cas :n faersoRnel $stvit^ Cs’d. 
These bftliogrspbjES, colied ericrcgrcpJss 



^Hbuiicn Shioogb she CAPS Infoiisao!>oo 
Cenier. After she ©raginal supply is distrib- 
uted, cdriitionol copies w3J be cyo3ob1e 
Ibrougb ihe PSiC Oocomcnl Sepfodadion 
Servi*"-© ^pRI*. »3ec ordering in^oroiolion 
inside *be bodt covcr.J 



ere dci’gircd to fcs?p those who ore in- 



volved in de/dopng new progronas Ond 
practices inercose their cworcncss of cur- 
rent progrons ideas which ore unde^ 
devdopnaen? ^ewhere end understonding 
Cj hoY/ similar progroms might be imple- 
mented in their own settings, Eoch or the 
PERSONNEL SEP.VICES REVIEWS provides 
e ^g|£fip:.on of a specific practice or 
program element, identiHcs applications 
whJda have been developed by others in 
S,'re field, ond suggests procedures for 
impleroentorion in local seltings, 



The follovring mio’ogrophs ore now ovo3- 
cblc from C^*5: 



Scries 1 

INNOVATIONS IN THE TRAINING 
AND SUPERVISION OF COUN- 
SELORS 

The Use of G>-Counsding in the 
Troining ond Supervisioo of Coun- 
selors |CG 409 004) 

The Use of Micro-Counsding in the 
Troining ond Supervision of Coun- 
selors fCG 400 005J 



& 3 ch of the m«crogrophs vrifl be printed 
initially in limited quoniitics for free dis- 



Series 2 

PERSPECTIVES ON TRAINING 
THE DISADVANTAGED — THE 
“HARD-TO-EMPLOY” 



I lilte fht po^tT% Sjs ywvr f EKSONNEt 5E1V1CES SEVIEWS senes: 



Senes I — {COUNSELOf TtAINING} 
CG 40e 004 
€G 400 



Senes 2 — fOlSAOVANTAGED TtA!N!NGj 
CG 400 004 
CG 400 007 
CG 400 000 



Series 3 — (HUMAN lESOUICiS} 
CG 400 <m 
CG 400 010 



Series 4— (OtlENTATlDN PftACTfCE^ 

(S^ed£c ^o^ers net yet nnaetmeeri.] 



NAME 



ADDtESS 



Cirr, STATE. ZJf CODE 



Fleose moil !•; 

EKIC CovRsetin^ end fersennel Serrire Informotion Center 
411 Chvrch Street Aim Arber, Michigon 44104 



WATCH FUTURE ISSUES OF CAPS CAfSUtC FOR ANNOUNCEMENT OF OTHER PAPERS IN THIS SERIES! 
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Who Are 



The "Hcrd-to-Employ" 

They? JCG 409 ©DQ 
Reaching the ”Hord-to-Emp!oy 
|CG 400 O07J 

.'if'pproeches to Seledion ond Hiring 
fCG 409 0053 



Series 3 

HUMAN RESOURCES IN THE 
GtJIDANCE PROGRAMS 

family Guidance Progroms fCG 
400 0059 

Students in Helping Roles (CG 
400 0103 

Scries 4 

NEW PRACTICES IN STUDENT 
ORIENTATION 

(The papers in this series ore in the 
embryo stoge. ^VcldJ for onnounce- 
ment of titles in the Spring Issue of 
CAPS CAPSULE.} 



NEW TERMS 
DEFINED 



As of December, 1969 two new terms will 
be added to the Thesaurus of ERtC 
Descriptors. They will be used to differen- 
tiate between people v/orhing with those 
in the lower grade levels, end those 
working in higher education. 



The two terms to be odded ore "pupil 
personnel services" ond "pupil personnel 
workers". The term "pupil" vril! indicote 
progroms ond personnel operoting oi the 
kindergarten through twelfth grade level. 
The term "student" v/ill be used in con- 
junction vrifh programs ond personnel in 
hiqhcr education. 



Prior to December, 1969, all programs 
and personnel (kindergarten through 
higher education) were listed os student 
personnel service^, etc. 
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CUE 

EXPANDS 

COVERAGE 

In ecil/ 1969, Cen!xc3 S-C beccn 
ccbon cf its oonlhly Cc/recJ fntfex to 
JcrjmdSs ci Edtcctioa CQI9 cs o <xxn- 
pcdon to Sesecrch in Edvcciioa. Acapt‘ 
cnce hos been vei> goocL end chenges 
hove been mede So roeei ihs detnends cf 
she cndicncc. 

One cf she djonces is She induson of 
cnnoJoIions So she bHiliogrophSccil infor- 
moSion for each ciSJde indexed. TKs wos 
begun in She Jonuoiy, 1970 issue of OJE 
(covedng she ciSides publiAed in Decem- 
ber 1969 joujnols3- 

A second chonge is cn exponson in She 
coverage of ioumols. Odginofly OJE 
induded cover-3o-cover indexing of over 
200 educolion joumols plus sdecsed index- 
ing of cddiSjonol periodicch in i^oied 
Helds. These ioumols were sdecSed cs c 
resufs cf c survey of She user populofion. 
Of the 15 were surveyed by ER3C/ 
CAPS. We ore now reviewhig 37 goumols 
for indusion b QJE (see list b box) end 
SoSoI OJE coveroge is now up So 509 
ioumols. QJE conSobs o mob-cnlry sec- 
Sion, on ouShor bdex, c subjecS index, 
end cn bdex So source ioumols. 

The Correnf Index io Journals in Educofion 
is published monihly, end indexes She 
ioumols published in She previous month. 
If you would like So subscribe So CUE, it 
is ovoiloble from: 

ERIC Project Officer 
CCM" fnformotion CorporoSion 
909 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 



CJJE Journal Coverage 

Hts^ 

S**->e*5 Sniffy 
Ce*CS£!4|*!5 £| 

.OVTSV5* ’tfSi 

Se«siif2£r iic-rstr^ 

^ ‘**Oi«ie24»5 

3B^ Ae Jst:er3nfi;;ion$d J^ascisattm s4 
?Wonoe3 

Joiftnet <3 “ihr ?«c2rsmc0 A&4oc<£:i>o& 

3B?lS 

^s«f?e^sjo?so’f Aiiotie^ioo 

Joipcaol o^’ Sdaooi 
*ff Stic 

^ovtits3 ol she Sry^fcn? 7<?joaat3 ^S^Omc^x&o 
7ecSher ssvccssos 
iflemege cn5 slie remiSy 
^Ttessw^eorsess end iarft3«/sirsa aa l^«ardca£e 
^csicfic^ Cc^hs3ic Cca^c^cnce 

iPeJ5Dnat3 cjid O^dsrssc Jpvs’^ticJ 
r2To?csia©^cI l^jn^auo^y Jovsassl 
^!^y^o-D^ ^ She Sdt^oovs 
Se^>s^<ciioa Coiisseiaag 
fhe S^odl Counselor 
Socidl V/a?1c 

VocoJtoa Ousdcoce Ouorsc*3y 



NEW IPSl 
AVAILABLE 

VoJonse 1 , Nuc5>er 2 cf She In!egrc!ed 
PeTSK»e1 Services Index C^S3 wes pub- 
lished cedy das fd IKJ is o compre- 
hen^e index to she fSlercture cf the 
personnd services fidlds. The mc!edd!s 
bduded b the index ere drown from 
venous sources end con^^ed b subjeci 
end cuth^ bdexes, THs volume covers 
motcraol pubSdsed from July So DeceaAer, 
195B. The fcJerences ere token from BMC 
dooiments, docJorcl disserSoiions, ioumol 
ciSidcs end bocks. About 12DD crSides ore 
bdexed b She oirrcnl issue cf iPSl. IPS! 
is o naojor r^erence too! combbbg bfor- 
moiion cboul resources from c!l personnd 
services fi^ds, bdudbg school psycholo- 
gy, sdaool socaol work, college sludenl 
personnel work, end school counselbg. 

Two issues ci She bdex ere published each 
ycor. Copies of ihe firsl issue ere sfill 
ovcSoble. If you would like to receive a 
<x>py of ihe current issue, please fill ouS 
she order form prowded. A future sub- 
scaiplion for She next Swo issues of IPSl 
J^ublished b she sprbg end suir.mer of 
1970 end covering moteriols published in 
July shrougn December, 1969, end Jcnuoiy 
through Jun?, 1970] is cvoiloble ot She 
cost cf $9.00. Sbgle issue order is $4.95. 



FSfos^ CAS4f sDy crdtT fcf cn IFSI svb^ti^^oca; 

3«we «*4trjp5iaa VcJ. Z «•- 1 IpufcSjbed 2a I97C3 54.95 



-Aa«>rf st^cripSiCM VcJ, 2, Kts, 1 X 2 IpubliOie^ Sn 1970J $9-00 



NAME. 



MAILING AOOIESS.- 



CITT- 



METHOD OF FAYMENT. 



-STATE-. 



-FNCIO5E0. 



-ZIP- 



JillL mt 



Moll Jo: Intesrcled Personnel Services Index — Sv^nutption 

EXfC/CAPS 611 Omreh SfreeJ 
Ann Ath^f, Midupon 4S104 



Cost: Twelve issues of CUE $34.00 

Twelve issues plus semi- 
annual end annual cu- 
mulations $64.00 

ordered seperalely. 

Cumulations may also be 

Annual $24.50 

Semi-annual $12.50 

Semi-annual and 

annual $35.00 
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CENTER ACTIVITIES 




fip 




CAPS at APGA | 








As w£ go to press, word hos onived 
oi iJae CAPS Cenier Shot oa;r director. 
Dr. Gojuy SL Welz, hos been deded 
to ihe posafiOT of President-Sed of the 
Amenoon Personad cod Goidonce 
AssodoHon The staff lolces 

this opportoaity to cnnounce our piide 
in his good fodune, end pass the word 
olcog to you os friends of EIUC^CAPS. 

Dr. Wolz is, in oddirion to his po»lion 
os Diredor of EKC Counseling end 
Personnd Services Infornxslion Center, 
a Professor of Education ond Choirnxjn 
of the University of Michigan Depart- 
ment of Guidance ond Counsding. Jfe 
received his EA-, MJL ond PfiD. hom 
the University of Mirmesota ond taught 
at the University of Minnetosa, North 



Dakota State Univer^ty, ond Illinois 
State Univeraty, befcao coming to the 
Univcrrity of Midiigon. He has olso 
served os Preridenl of Sie Associaiion 
of Counsdors in EducaHon ond Super- 
wsion fACSj. 

!n ococj^g the poatitm. Dr. Wolz 
stated “our future os counsdors ond 
studeiit personnd workers will depend 
upon our capacity to be rdevant to 
the pressing social ond pcrstsnal 5 x 0 b- 
lems &ct confront people today.” 

Those of you who know him, 
recognize his leadership in APGA will 
be on extension of his present seorch 
for meoninghj! ond innovative |XOcrices 
in the counsding ridds. 



ERIC/CAPS Staff Selected 
For PreConvention Workshop 

Members of the ERIC/C^^ staff ere 
sponsoring a pre-convention workshop cs 
recipients of federal hrnding through the 
American Personnel ond Guidance Asso- 
ciation (APGA). The workshop is one of five 
being conducted under c U. S. Office of 
Education grant to APGA, and is .entitled 
"Utilizing Research to Improve Counseling 
Programs.** Dr. Walz, director of CAPS, is 
the leader of the workshop. He will be 
assisted by Juliet Miller, CAPS assistant 
director. Dr. Ronald Lippitt of The Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Dr. Donald 
Blocher of the University of Minnesoto. 
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The basic emphasis of this workshop vwl! 
center Ground hdping counsdors translate 
their problems end concerns into research- 
able problems end procedures, end to be 
able to utilize the findings from their own 
research end existing research information 
in the improvement of their practices os 
counselors. 

As a result of the workshop experience, 
eaOi participant will be able io: 

1. Take a procedural or prcjgrommatic 
counseling problem end express it in 
reseorchabfe terms. 

2 . Apply or develop c research pro- 
cedure which does not require large 
numbers or extensive herdv/ore that will 
provide information on the problem. 



3 . Dmw valid generefizotions from c 
body of research IBeiclure rdotive to c 
specific problem. 

4 . Use BCC indexes, fire Thesevnss of 
ESIC DcundpScrs, QilC microfiche end ihe 
produds of ERIC clearinghouses to search 
the c:va 3 able rescorch information on a 
portic^or topic. 

5. Use research generalizations io con- 
edve ond oeote new counsding proced- 
ures. 

The workshop vrill be hdd in New Orieons 
cJuring the week prior to the APGA 
Notional Convention which is bdng hdd 
March 22-26, 1970. 

Other pre-conventi on workshops being 
hdd under the same groni orc: Computer 
Tedanology in Guidonce; Syrfems Research 
for Counsdors, Counsdor Educators, cand 
Superirisors; Fidd-Oriented Research in 
Ecological Studies ond Devdopment 
Modds for Counsdors, Counsdor Educa- 
tors, ond Supenrisors. An additional 
workshop will be hdd prior to the ACES 
regionol meeting in the foil of 1970, ond 
is entitled, “'Problems of Reseordi Supe^ 
virion ond Consultation.** 



coNvamoN m woxssHor 

"Guidcnce ond Student Sendees for the 
Culturoliy Different"* is the title of a 
Sunday evening workshop to be held the 
day before the opening the APGA Con- 
vention in New Orleans. Dr. Wolz will 
feed the workshop idiidi is open to a!! 
A.PGA members v/ho vrish to offend. This 
is the second year in which the ERIC/ 
CAPS siaff is holcfing o Sundoy night 
workshop. Lest year over a hundred 
people participated in a similar workshop. 

The workshop will introduce characteris- 
tics, needs, end strengths of culturoliy 
diffeier.; groups; present new practices 
recently developed for use with the cul- 
turally different; focus on speda! programs 
for various personnel work settings; pro- 
vide an opportunity to work in small 




gfc^;ps ciha pcitizipc^s. io dev£cp 
new proerca sdecfc cad feed in’o the 
cssisn cf ce* pfosJca iot cCvT pcitlci- 
pc=!"s own wc«i $c??r5S- ^recs cf 
f:xcs w£l bfc 1} rerreini'^ ^ cu!;:fc2y 
djscdvcr!c£*d for vsfosk d^jsJssesM: 23 
treinies cccs5SfiiIc« fo %wadc wih c;C!j:ffcny 
<0ffirenl groi-psi ?} voectioncl gddcnce 
progicnis for the cu2f;;rc!Jy <Hfercn5; 
4) ccGcoe ^denl peisocnd progrems for 
cJiturcUy cHferenl groups; cod i«n3or 
cdlege ^denJ personnd progrems for 
cditvrdlly dnferenl groups- 

The Woiishop wS] prowde the oppoitun;- 
iy to !eom obouJ new devdoproents, io 
in!ercd wi!h ccHecgues cbout shored 
concems end to devrfop new progrem 
ideas. 

^ce the fodlities ore limited ot this 
workshop it is neccssoiy for those who 
wish to oHend to return the reseivolion 
form on this pogc. I^ecse reserve o spoce 
on^ if you ore sure you vi^l be cb5e to 
attend. 



As the decode begiras CAPS is storting 
off with o series of conferences in Ann 
Arbor. Generolly the confeences bring 
together sdeaed leaders to project their 
ideas to meet the needs cf the next ten 
yeors. 

The first of these conferences was directed 
by Dr. Wolz, end wos hdd on January 18 
through the 20th, 1970. The focus was 
on “Images of Guidonce for the Seven- 
ties." Counselors, educators, ond others 
hom Michigan end the surrounding region 
gothered together by special invita- 
tion for o two-and-one-half doy develop- 
ment laborotory. The major aim of the 
iaborotcry wos to identify the needs of 
people in the United States in the next 
decade, working from a knowledge base 
influenced by the social sciences; then to 
define progroms end develop innovations 
to meet these needs in guidance ond 
counseling situations. 

A second conference is the result of a 
cooperative ogreement with Dr, tdmund 
W. Gordon, Director of the ERIC Clear- 



CAPS STAFF ON 
APGA PROGRAM 

Several CAPS staff merbers wO be 
porSicipctsig in various «£gmen!$ cf the 
regular progrem during &e 1570 APGA 
ConvecliOT an Mew Orlecss, 

luliel AElet end Gany Welz w3] be 
presenters cl o se!53on enfiiled, “The A.CS 
Slody cm Innovctiotns in Co»nse3or &3uco- 
tioa." T3ds be o presentorion on the 
dudy menlioned ^ewhere in lias sechon. 
Chairman of the sessoo is Dr. Robert 
Higgins cf the Univerdty of Toledo. The 
reodors wil] be Dr. Mormon ^ewort cf 
Michigan State Unjveraty end Mrs. 
Sporklc G. Crow of the Indiana Dcpait- 
men! of Public Indrudion, 

Dr. Wolz v«]] else poiticapote in the ACES 
division la^ogrom seSMon cnfitled, "Con 
Chance be Effected Throu^ CcTunsdor 
Educotion?" His posiSon in the presenta- 
tion will be Reodor. 



inghouse on the Urbon Disadvaniaged at 
Columbia University. 

Approximatdy 20 notional experts repre- 
sen^g on intermix of oreas relevant to 
counseling come together to discuss 
the diredion that counselor educoHon 
programs might take in preparotion of 
personnd to work with the disadvantaged 
in cH situations. 

The theme of the co.nference was "Strote- 
gies for Gvidance for the Disadvantaged." 
it was held January 28 end 29. Don K. 
Harrison of our staff coordinated the 
preporotions. 

The regional secHon of the National 
Association of Student Personnel Admin- 
instrotors (NASPA) has osked the ERIC/ 
CAPS staff to cooperate in the planning of 
its regional conference to be held on 
February 22 to 24 in Ann Arbor. The 
theme of the joint conference is "Campus 
Governance end Student Sehavior". Tom 
Butts of the CAPS staff is coordinating the 
progrem with NASPA, 



I p2c3 to cl cod ifoe ^vcdc^iop on 
'G^dcac? <»5d Stode*** Services for fee 
Ci^ior^y D2fereei.“ 

MAV.E 

ADD^S 



PoanoN 



Moil to: 

ERIC/CAPS 
611 Church Sf. 

Ann Arbor, Michigon 48104 

See you of AFGA! 



ACES 

Innovotions Study 

ERiC/CAPS is collaborating vnth the 
Assor*oSon for Counselor Eduortions ond 
Su. ..'* islon fACES} in a national study 
cnStled "Use of Innovations in Counsdor 
EduaaHon". This study is designed to 
identify the extent to which innovations 
ore bdng used by counselor educators, 
the factors which influence their use, and 
the attitudes toward them. The goal of 
the study is to suggest new strategies to 
fodfitate changes ond the use of innovo- 
tions in counselor education. 

About 225 training institutions are per- 
tidpating, including about 900 individaui 
counselor educators. Data onalysis is now 
underway. A presentation of the results 
will be given ot the Americon Personnel 
ond Guidance Associotion Convention m 
New Orleans in March, A written report 
will be available in the early summer. The 
study is being conducted under the direc- 
tion cf CAPS staff member Juliet Miller. 



Invitational Workshop-Conferences 
Increase CAPS Human Resources 
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CAPS Adds New Staff Positions 



VJa the C5c^3 cf ftxl cad Miir-tsf, 19£?. 
there hc^e been severd »c=i!ia:=s cdi5- 
tiers fs> the CAPS :So!l Don K. Kcitisca 
end Iboescs A. Beits beve been rsemed cs 
new os^erj dheiSors. Mr. ricnison k 
Ki*oi3cp3 in the creo cf Speocl Sendees, 
end WIx. Bsits is woddng in the creo of 
Sfydeni Personnel Sernces. Both ere doc 
Sorol cendidoies in Univ^’sly cf 
A^iddgcn School cf Edacction. 

Mr. Honison canoe to cs from o posifion 
os dh-ei3or of Noithem Syfienas Company 
in Detroit, Miefugon, i»^ere he worked in 
educational training systems. He has a 
BA. degree han h3orih Carolina Central 
UroivefsJy in 1953, <and cn tAA. from 
Wayne Stele Univeraty in 1958 in Re- 
habilitation Counsding end Oinicol 
Psychology. 

His previous experience indudes pcalions 
os counseling end staff psychologist with 
the Veterans Administration in Oevelond 
end Woshington, D.C He has olso been a 
progrom consultant end rehobilitation 
courudor for the K^chigan Diviaon of 
Vbcoidonal Rdhabilitalion. His duHcs ot 
ERiCyCA^ ore in the onalysis of informa- 




rion in the Edds cf ccutssding the dis- 
edventcaed end vocational rdocbShalion. 



Mr. Butts is o poritin*c noeneber of our 
^off, ^ce his primory respon^3ity is 
that cf Director of OiieniaSon for the 
Univeisily of Midagon, He holds o 3 jS. 
fiom Ecstem Michigan Univeiaiy in 1959, 
end on MA. in Counsding end Guidance 
from the Univeiaty of Michigan in 1964. 
He has experience as a teocher in the 
Milan JMichigcnf High School, end os c 
wnting leriurer ot Eastern Michigan Urji- 
vcrsi*y. He wos Asastoni Diredor of 
Admissions before moving into his present 
posiH(»3 wnlh die Univeiaty of Michigon. 

Our new editor end publications coordi- 
notor this fali is Judith Mottson. Mrs. 
Mattson has a B.S, in Home Economics- 
Joumalian from the Univcialy of Ne- 
brasko in 1963. She has previously hdd 



a ffcbee pe^ico with dse Office cf 
Irdoxsnction cf fee US. Deperfment cf 
Agricclto'e. Hei work vd!J clso invdve 
<5sscminc*ion cr^ ctSizetjon of ERIC/ 
CAPS products. 

Dr. Edward P. Dworldn is o viaEng 
la'cfessoj in the Counsding erjd Guidance 
depcitmenl cf the School cf &3ucation 
who is colicboroling wSh cs on several 
projeds. He has o 3A. from Gcrk Uni- 
versity in 1963 end an MA. from Asaump- 
tion College in 1964. His PhD. is from the 
Ohio Stole University in 1969. 

The permanent stcjf of ER3C/CAP5 hos 
seens some changes in ihe post few 
roonihs clso. The new cdministrclive 
seerdary is Mrs. Olive Hiner. Other 
additions to the secretoiiol stoff ore Miss 
Darlene StoEet who is secretary to the 
eSredor, Miss Kclhy Sseppler ond Mass 
LoVcaine F. Schut. 

Dorothy R. Brown hos ioined the stoff as 
a pertiime writer ond in>rorion. Mrs. 
Brown hos o 8S. ond MA. horn Kent State 
Univeiaty in &}g1idi ond on MS. horn 
V/cstein Reserve Univeraiy (195^ in 
librory Sdersce. 



€VC CMtC CW ft€lC^i€lfeA7 

You can order a Special Package of our 
entire collection in Microfiche Form. It 
includes all documents which have been 
selected for the ERIC system in the area 
of Counseling and Personnel Services. 

Purchase from: 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
National Cash Register Company 
4936 Fairmont Avenue 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014 



COST: 

Standing Order (per quarter) 

(approx.) $50.00 

1967 Collection (104 documents) $35.75 

1968 Collection (415 documents) $174.75 




The ERIC Oecutsenf Xepreductsen Service is registered lo collect soles foxes. Orders from states vidiich here soles tex lows should sndvde payment of 
the cpproprio:e tox or o tox exemption certiEcotc. 

Purchose orders or letter orders will he occepted. fndtidduols pfeose send peyment widi initio! order fo estoWish your occount. Confinumg outomofic 
^sfricufion of Sson^tnjf Orders will he mode with hilling ot lime of shipment. 

Foreign orders must include o 7S percent service chorge* colculoted So Hie neorest cent. This opplies to oil orders from outside Ifte United Stotts, its 
ttnUerits, ond possessions. 
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OH»HNG MSnUCflONS 

To onkr anf ctlhe do am m is SM mCAK CAKUtE 
TnHh an ED numbtr, Mm Mtem/mg i nhamMiom mmt bk 

tho £D numom of Ihe d na nd db cw e n f 

The type of npmthcHqn 6eared ~ hard copy (HQ or 
niaoiidm (fdfi 

The n umb v of copiet 



faymenis mu%t octbmpdny ordea M a/ i ng less than $5. 
Md handiiig dharge of SO cent s for eoA order, itsidentr 
of states which hare sates tax laws smist indutk p gymeet 
of the appropnate tax or ihdude a tax exengit cwtifkete. 
Send orderioz 
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EUC Document Xeprodu^on 
The ttationai Cash ttegaier Compassy- 
4936 hmrson t Arenue 
Oethesdq, Maryland 20014 
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